NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MAY 3, 1883. 


The Week. 


INLAND navigation on the lakes and _ rivers 
has been practically reopened within the past 
week, and may be expected to impart in- 
Foreign immi 
gration is increasing, and, in connection with 
it, there is a larger immigration than was ever 
known before from Canada to the new North- 
west, passing through Chicago and other 
Western points. The condition of the winter 
wheat crop has been greatly improved during 
the past fortnight, and the progress of seeding 
for the spring wheat crop has been very satis 
factory. On the whole, the prospect for a 
full average crop of wheat has improved at 
least 5 to 8 percent. The troubles between 
owners and employees in the Western iron 
mills have not been settled, but there are indi 
cations of concessions on the part of manu- 
facturers which may possibly yet avert a 
There is, however, still so wide a 
difference of view that it is doubtful 
if it can be overcome. Financially, the 
past week has presented no special fea- 
ture except the increasing demand, both 
in this country and in Europe, for first- 
class railroad bonds. Within the past ten 
days several of the most important loans ever 
put out by railroad corporations (including 
some which have been in process of negotia 
tion for several years) have been either finally 
absorbed by the public, or bid for by syndi- 
cates of bankers who desire them to supply 
the public demand. Among these may be 
mentioned the last $10,000,000 of the Northern 
Pacific bonds ; $3,000,000 of Union Pacitic 
bonds ; $5,000,000 of proposed New York, 
New Haven and Hartford bonds ; and $3,000, - 
000 of the Oregon and California bonds. A1- 
together there have been at least $25,000,000 
of railroad bonds taken by syndicates of bank- 
ers in ten days. The money market has con- 
tinued well supplied, both here and in Europe, 
but the demand for either investment or specu- 
lation does not seem to extend to the stock 
market yet, and prices of railway stocks are 
lower than a week ago 


creased activity to business. 


strike. 


The following very extraordinary resolu- 
tion has passed the Massachusetts Senate and 
is now before the Lower House of the Legisla- 
ture: 


‘*In view of the great services of Oakes Ames 
—representative from the Massachusetts Second 
Congressional District for ten years ending 
March 4, 1873—in achieving the construction of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, the most vital con- 
tribution to the integrity and growth of the 
national Union since the war; in view of his 
unufimebing truthfulness and honesty, which re 
fused to suppress in his own or any other in- 
terest any fact, and so made him the victim of 
an intense and misdirected public excitement, 
and of a vote of censure by tke Forty- 
second Congress at the close of its session: 
and in view of the later deliberate public senti 
ment, which, upon a review of all the facts (and 
especially since the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States vindicating him and 
the Crédit Mobilier of America of any fraud on 
the Government), bolds him im an esteem irre 
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concilable with his condemnation, and which, 
throughout the whole country, recognizes the 
value and patriotism of his achievement and his 
innocence of corrupt motive or conduct ; there 
fore, the Legislature of Massachusetts hereby 
expresses its gratitude for his work and its faith 
in his integrity of purpose and character, and 
asks for a like recognition thereof on the part of 
the national Congress.” 

The Crédit Mobilier scandals of 1873 are no 
longer quite as fresh in the memory of men as 
they once were, but they are fresh enough not 
to permit anybody, not even the Legislature of 
so respectable a State as Massachusetts, to con 
fuse people's minds about their character. The 
resolution above quoted tries to persuade us 
that those who were censured for their partici 

pation in the Crédit Mobilier affair were the 
“ victims of an intense and misdirected public 
excitement.” But when it is remembered that 
the excitement was directed against the prac 

tice of influencing the votes of Congressmen 
securities among 
them, ‘‘ where they would do the most good,” 


( 


by distributing valuable 


it will also be remembered that the public ex 
citement was not misdirected at all, and that 
it would do the country an immense deal of 
good if we could have such an excitement in 
every similar case. 


The resolution is undoubtedly intended to 
soothe the feelings and to burnish over the 
escutcheon of the family of a man who did 
many good and useful things, and who pos 
sessed many excellent traits of character, but 
who, in order to carry his ends, used means 
calculated to demoralize our public 
a very dangerous manner. The 
extols Oakes Ames for having ‘achieved 
the construction of the Union Pacific Rail 
road, the most vital contribution to the in 
tegrity and growth of the national Union 
since the Nobody denies that Oakes 
Ames did very much toward that end. No 


life in 
resolution 


war.” 


body censured him for having carried ou 
a great public work, but he 


. 
‘ 
censured 


was 


for the means he used in doing it. The 
resolution extols his ‘unflinching truthful 


ness and honesty, which refused to suppress, 
in his own or any other interest, any fact.’ 
Everybody respects that unflinching truth 
fulness, and nobody denies that he possessed 
it. But he has been censured because that 
truthfulness compelled him to admit that } 
had used corrupt means to 
prepossessions in the 
Oakes great 
enterprise and energy, who, in his eagerness 


creat 
Congressional mind 
Ames was a business man of 
to accomplish great results, oecasionally failed 
to remember that the moral tone of our public 
life isa matter of much higher consequence 
than even a great railroad. Nobody will 
find fault with his family and his friends 
who, in view of his many excellen 
take a of his failings, and 
commend that charitable view to the general 
public. 


¢ liti 
t quaities, 


charitable view 
But they make a mistake if they 
treat this asa mere family affair. and at the 
same time challenge 


} 


public sentiment all o 


the country with regard to it 


General Crook's expedition against the hos 
tile Apaches seems to have come to a dead halt 









at the Mexican border. Some 
informed that an understand had been ar 
rived at between the Government of the | 
States and that of th 
pursuance of which, in case of | Indians 
passing the line between the tw 1 ‘ 
troops might cross into Menics r Mex 
troops into the United Stat n pur 
As is their custom, th st Apa . 


recently committed so oma 


them 
who 
in Arizona sought s ter n Mex 
ritory as soon as our trooy MO 
them General Crook tl ryanized \ 
pedition with a view to t \ 

Mexican line and destroy 


places of refu nh aceord \ 


across the 


the frontier he is arrested by r ft 
Washington which bids h \ now 
we learn that Seftor Romer { Mey 
Minister 


COMMU 


has pu 
ition wit his Gover tw 
ference to the representations 3 to him by 
Secretary Frelinghuys 

consent for United 8 

Mexican border in pursuit of ra 


From this tt would a 


taining 
cross the 
Indians 
there is any understandi ‘ bov 

tioned, at all, it is worthless is f 
present emergency l \) 

habit of moving riskly and if a 
campaign against thet to be sul t it 5 
progress to diplomat 1 tint swith t 
Mexican Government, the savages may 


at their 


will not reach the citv of Mexico for two or 
three weeks, and the Mexican Senate upon 
whose consent the srrangement seems le 
pend, will then be ready to adj 
prospect of doing anvt 
not clear. however why inder such circum 
stances General Crook was permitted to start 


1 


on his expedition at all 


In the meantime another phase of the “In 
dian trouble “is illustrated by another kind of 
savages. While General Crook is on the Mexi 
can border, the ‘‘ Tombstone Rangers,” an or 


seem to have re 


out the 


uttians 


ganization of whit 


sumed their scheme of wiping 


waceable Apaches on the San Carlos reserva 
} I 
tion United States troops have been placed 


there to protect the Indians, and the Indians 
t 


have also been organized and armed to defend 
It is expected that, if the “ 
really venture to make an at 


themselves Tomb 
stone Rangers ” 
tack upon the reservation Indians, the latter, 
with the aid of United States troops, will ‘‘ make 
it hot” for them 
spectacle of an expedition of soldiers, rein 
forced by Indian scouts, organized for the 
pursuit of Indian marauders, and at the same 


Thus we have the sinyvular 


time another defensive organization of peace 
abie Indians, reinforced by United States sol 
diers, against an attack by white rufflans. 


3°72 


Dr. George ML. 
it was well known, 


Beard, who died in this 


city, was an agnostic, or, 
and was 
remained so till 


Moravian 


as he called himself, a ‘‘ scientist,” 
generally supposed to hav 
his death. He 


nurse in 


however, i 
his last 
seems to have since fallen into the way of 
Mr. Joseph Cook, the Boston ‘‘ Monday Lec- 
tureship,” just as he 
and illustrations ready for a 
told him that Dr. Beard had 


had, 


woman for a illness, who 


his facts 


She 


was getting 
‘ prelude.” 


died a believer ; 


that in his last moments she had said to 
him, ‘Trust in Jesus!” and that he had 
answered promptly, ‘‘ 1 do—I am”; and that 


subsequently be had risen up in bed, and 
which the nurse 
This was 


exclaimed ‘‘ Higher, higher,’ 
reported as a pious ejaculation, 
enough for Mr. Cook, who is always as recep 
tive asa little child when he is preparing a 
prelude, and it is right to add that it was prob 
ably as good evidence as that on which nive 
based. He ae- 


cordingly dressed up the Moravian woman’s 


tenths of his discourses are 
story in the following characteristic fashion, 
apparently without the slightest inquiry or 
verification : 

‘When Dr. George M. Beard lay dying in 
New York city, a devout Moravian said to him: 
‘Trust in Jesus.’ With ‘eo faculties, he 
answered: ‘J po. I AM.’ mmediately after 
this he rose up in bed and lifted ap his hand, his 
face brightened and he said with great empha- 
sis: ‘Higher! HiGieR! and, in a few seconds, 
passed into that trance from which no man or 
angel could waken him.” 

Now come the family of the deceased gentle- 
man, who were around his bedside at the last 
moment, as well as a friend, and testify that he 
was then almost completely deaf, and had been 
so for some time, as the result of his disease, 
He could only be made to hear through an ear 
trumpet, if at all. No such exhortation to him 
as the Moravian nurse reports herself as hav 
ing made was heard by any one else in the 
room, or could have been heard by him. His 
last words were, ‘* Higher, higher,” which were 
taken to mean, as he was sulfering from difli 
culty of breathing, that he should be raised up 
in bed, and he was so raised, and he contirmed 
the interpretation put upon them by adding 
‘That do,”” when into the 
right position. In that position he died with 


will he bad got 
out another word, so that the Moravian nurse 
Dr. 
long as he was able to 


seems to have drawn on her imagination. 
Beard continued, as 
converse, an agnostic, and, all his friends say, 


sO died. 


The Jndependent, which made an article out 
of Mr. Cook’s story, now withdraws it, and 
adds 

‘Tf the collapse of this story of death-bed 
conversion shall do anything to prevent the abuse 
of the great truth, that so long as moral power 
exists there is the theoretical possibility of con- 
version and salvation—whether in bealth, or 
sickness, ordeath, whether on earth, or in purga- 
tory, or in hell—we shall be glad.” 

This is all very good, as far as it goes, but 
not go far enough. What “the 
collapse of this story of death-bed conver- 


it does 


sion” ought to check is not simply ‘ the 
abuse of a great truth,” but plain false 
hood, and the reckless conversion of signs 


and wonders into moral pabulum, Truthful 
strict truthfulness, and careful exami 
nation of facts, are the lesson of this collapse 


ness, 


‘The 


for all preludemonzers, lectureships, and other 


Nation. 


The 
truth, its supreme, overwhelming importance, 
death-bed, and is fur 
nished by that of an agnostic or scientist, 
as well as by that of On this 
point Mr. Cook’s teaching is of vastly more 
consequence, to himscif at all events, than his 


moral and religious teachers. value of 


is the lesson of every 


a Christian. 


opinion as to the exact limits of probation. 


The Rev. Anna Oliver, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, informed her congregation 
in Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, on Sunday, 
that, owing to the steady refusal of the de- 
nomination to recognize her or her church on 
account of her sex, she was going to give uo 
her ministrations. The occasion seems, how 
ever, to have been by no means a sorrowful 


one, for she was able to make an excellent 
statement of her affairs from a purely mundane 
point of view. She had bought the church 
from the mortgagees for $13,000 in 1879, and 
had made it pay its expenses ever since ‘* with- 
out fairs, raffles, or worldly entertainments,” 
but owing to this difficulty about her sex it 
was now determined to sell it. The trustees 
told ber that she might keep whatever she 
above the mortgage of 


could yet over and 


$13,000. So, being apparently an able busi 
ness woman, she bas sold for $18,000, which 
gives her $5,000 in cash, and it is not surprising 
to hear, under these circumstances, that her 
only plan as yet for the future ‘‘is to take a 
vacation.” We need hardly say that she is 
going to Europe, therefore, after a ‘* month’s 
rest and literary work,” seeing and ‘* study- 
ing” England on her way, and then going 
straight to Jerusalem by way of Florence. 


The Irish National League completed its or- 
ganization on Friday and adopted a platform. 
This document 
what is called at political conventions an ‘‘ ar- 
raignment” of England, embodied in language 
of extreme violence and exaggeration, so that 
on a moderate computation only about half 
of its true, and some of the 
worst of them—such as having practised on 
the Irish form of cruelty known 
to the lowest savage ”—-must refer to a very 
early period in modern history, when Irish- 
men themselves hud not by any means ac 
quired that gentleness and magnanimity in 
their treatment of enemies for which they 
It is needless to say 


consists, as Was natural, in 


charges are 


** ave ry 


are now distinguished. 


that a calmer and more accurate statement 
of the Irish case against Englishmen—the 


terrible strength of which the best English- 
men with much penitence— 
would have been more effective with the 
world at large. But this was not drawn up for 
the world at large. It was drawn up for the 
2,000,000 Irishmen and [rishwomen now in this 
country, who are to furnish the new League 
with its funds and support, and who like their 
rhetoric both hot and strong, and, in fact, 
would have been much disgusted if their rep- 
resentatives had denounced the oppressor in 
As it is, the platform is, 


acknowledge 


moderate language, 


however, not much more violent, 1f any, than 
an old-fashioned Democratic arraignment of 
the Republican party during the war, or a 
Republican rehearsal of Democratic doings at 
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the South during the ‘‘outrage” period. The 
fifth plank, which purports to give some ac- 
count of the anomalies in the present govern- 
ment of Ireland, is the only one which makes 
any approach to 
which a foreigner can read with any profit. 


sobriety or accuracy, or 


The objects of the new League, as described 
in the constitution, are as near being practical 
as those of such an organization established 
on foreign soil, three thousand miles from the 
country it is intended to benefit, can be ex 
pected to be—the instruction of the American 
public about Irish grievances, the encourage 
ment of Irish manufactures, and of the cul 
the Irish 
the *‘ boycotting ” of English manufactures, 
and the ‘‘abolition of feeling ” 
among Irishmen. The thing which 
perhaps have done most to conciliate or wit 


tivation of language and music, 
sectional 
would 
over American opinion about Treland, was 
some formal and emphatic repudiation of the 
policy of murder and outrage, but this was, 
we are sorry to say, omitted. The only 
allusion to the murder cases now pending in 
Ireland consisted simply in the old-fashioned 
denunciations of the judge, jury, witnesses, 
and police which Americans read with so 
much pain. The dynamite men were kept in 
the background, but apparently only as a mat 
ter of too thinly-disguised policy. 


The puzzle to which we have more than 
once referred, presented by the attitude of 
the Irish Catholic conscience towards murder 
and murderers, was increased considerably, 
recently, by the statement of Father Walsh, 
a priest who has acted as Treasurer of the 
Land League im this country. He reporied 
that he had transmitted $376 to the Widow 
Walsh, one of whose sons was hanged and the 
other sentenced to penal servitude for life for 
murder, under Mr. Parnell’s advice, who be 
lieved in their innocence. Father Walsh then 
added that Mrs. Walsh not only knew her boys 
to be innocent, but knew who committed the 
murder for which they suffered, but would not 
tell, preferring to let her children be hanged to 
turning informer, as ‘‘some ignoble villains ” 
were now doing. What we should like to know 
is, whether a Catholic clergyman can really 
approve of a mother’s allowing her son to go 
to the gallows for a crime he did not commit, 
sooner than point out the real perpetrators to 
the officers of the law—no matter whose law ; 
and whether he thinks no bloodguiltiness rests 
on that mother’s head. If this woman is a 
good Catholic, and her conduct in this matter 
be in accordance with what Irish Catholics 
consider the duties of good citizenship, we 
imagine there are very few persons outside 
the Land League who would care to live in a 
state in which Mrs. Walsh’s style of patriotism 
was at all common. 

The last deliverance of the London Zimes 
on the Irish question is both melancholy and 
instructive reading. In fact, it explains in a 
few words how there ever came to be an Irish 
question, It says, apropos of the Irish Con- 
vention: 

‘*The only practical suggestion made by the 
Convention for injuring Great Britain is the ad- 
vice to the people of Irelaud to buy nothing from 
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England unless they are obliged to. It is a con- 
fession of impotence when Irish malice is driven 
to such a paltry expedient, which, if tried, would 
only injure its adopters. The lesson for Great 
Britain isto ignore Irishmen, and abandon the 
hope of bringing them to a better frame of mind 
by a continuance of unmerited favors. They 
ave already convinced the rest of the worid 
that theyare unfit to have national independence, 
and they must be made to feel the strong band 
of the law.” 





Itistalk lke this on the 
gun two hundred years ago, and used in reply 
to every Trish demand, beginning with the d 
mand for the 


has produced th 


commonest civil rights, which 


Ireland of to-day, and which 


has begotten that passionate hatred of English 


has ever lived 
sest) and 
Dutch of the Cape of 
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as deeply as the Connaug 


rule which race that 


under it, eve 


every 


n when it Was w most 
humane, has felt—the 


Good Hope Protestant utonic though 


they be, just 
santry. It is the kind of talk which every man 


when he can dono better 


of every such race, 


feels inclined to answer with the bullet and 
the Knife and the bomb. It is the kind of 
talk, too, which the 7é¢s contributes to nearly 


in Which England hap 


controversy 


pens to be engaged with a people from whom 
it thiuks she has nothing to tear. It is not 


insulting or exasperating than 


American 


more 
the articles on affairs in the 
3, but it 

the American t1 


the 


1861 is less statesmanlike, 


suuble was vi ry ear solution, 


while Irish one, we fear, is not 


Mr. Thompson, a Congressman from Ken 
tucky, has been killing a man named Davis 
His wife has been given to drunkenness, and 


had been behaving improperly 


hearing that she t 
with Davis, at a hotel where 


of doing a littl 


he had left Ler, the 


opportunity killing 


him to be tootempting tv be lost. So i 


to shoot Davis ‘‘on sight,” and, sceing bim in 


rdingly, and the | 


Ile then returns 


the train, he shot him ac« vy 
rolled off on the 
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pat 
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npsons 


had bad a long family feud with the Da 
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to, and old Philip Thompson, voung Puilip 
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usS—so to speak 


old Davies and his two 


But th 


whether 


Kentucky papers begin to d 
Thompson was justified in) sho 
ing Davis under any code, or, in other 
words, whether Davis had done him any in 
The 3 


sion, at all events, seems to have been of the 


evidence in Th 


ymmpsons m™ 


yury. 


and he commited the murda 


flimsiest sort, 





some days after he had heard of the offen 
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(WEDNESDAY, May 1, 


DOMESTIC, 


Horticultural Hall, in ‘Philadelphia, on 
the long-talked-of Land League 
Convention was called to order. About 800 
delegates were present, and gave enthusiastic 
attention to the day’s proceedings. Frank 
Byrne, Patrick Egan, and Mrs. Parnell were 
among those present. President James A. 
Mooney, of Buffalo, delivered the opening 
address, in which he strongly endorsed the 
course of Charles Stewart Parnell, expressed 
extreme confidence in Patrick Egan’s disposal 
of the League funds, and stated the object of 
the proposed reorganization of the League. 
The address was well received. After a long 
debate, which was at times disorderly, a com- 
mittee was appointed to furnish a plan for the 
merging of the Land League with the National 
League, and after their report a resolution was 
passed providing for an adjournment of the 
Land League sine die if the National Conven 
tion should agree to their plan of reorganiza 
tion. 

On Thursday the Irish-American National 
Convention assembled in the same hall, about 
twice as many delegates being present. At 12 
o'clock Alexander Sullivan, a young Chicago 
lawyer, delivered the opening xddress, which 
consisted mainly in appeals to Irish sentiment 
and passion. The Rev. Maurice Dorney, 
of Chicago, was made temporary Chairman. 
There was considerable disorder during the 
time when the organization was being per 
fected, and there were objections to the me 
thods by which the nominations were made 
and carried. At the afternoon session a tele- 
gram from Mr. Parnell was read, in which he 
said: ‘‘I would respectfully advise that your 
platform should be so framed as to enable us 
to continue to accept help from America, and 
at the same time avoid affording a pretext to 


AT 
Wednesday, 


the British Government for entirely sup- 
ressing the national movement in_ Ire- 
and. In this way only can unity of move- 
ment be preserved, both in Ireland and 
America.” On Friday afternoon the Com 


mittee on Resolutions made a report, which 
was adopted with few dissenting votes. 
The platform arraigns the British Government 
for misrule; pledges the unqualified support 
of the League to their countrymen in Ireland 
in their efforts to recover national self-govern- 
ment; urges upon Irish farmers the cause of 
the laborers; recommends that Irishmen pur 
chase nothing from England whici they can 
yroduce at home or buy from America or 
‘rance; condemns the English Liberal Minis- 
try; and approves Patrick Egan’s course as 
Treasurer of the Land League. A plan of or- 
ganization was adopted which stated the objects 


of the Irish National League of America 
to be, to sustain the League in Ireland; to 


procure a clearer understanding by the Ameri- 
can people of the Irish question; to promote 
the development of Irish manufactures by 
encouraging their import into the United 
States ; to encourage the study of the Irish 
language, music, and art ; to ‘‘ boycott ” Eng- 
lish manufactures, and to abolish all sectional 
feeling of province and creed. Alexander 
Sullivan waselected permanent President. (He 
killed Francis Hanford in Chicago in 1876 for 
slandering his wife, and was acquitted on a 
second trial.) A national committee, which 
elected an executive committee, was appoint- 
ed, and the Convention adjourned. 

Upon the recommendation of the Civil- 
Service Commission, President Arthur on 
Wednesday appointed Randolph De B. Keim, 
of Pennsylvania, to be Chief Examiner of 
that Commission. Mr. Keim was selected 
out of a large number of applicants. He had 
the recommendations of a great many politi- 
cians, many of them pronounced ‘‘ Stalwarts.” 
He has been a Washington correspondent of 
considerable success, but has always devoted 
his energies to the cause of the Stalwarts, and 





| a long letter from 





has been an enthusiastic supporter of the 
Camerons and General Grant. On Tuesday 
Dorman B. Eaton, one 
of the Commissioners, was published in de- 
fence of the appointment. 

W. W. White, of Atlanta, Ga., was appoint 
ed secretary of the Civil-Service Commission 
on Wednesday. He is a friend of Dr. Gregory, 
one of the Commissioners, and a college class- 
mate of hisson. The latter had been selected 
to take charge of Mr. White’s business while 
he was acting assecretary. It was immediately 
telegraphed to certain newspapers that Mr. 
White's nomination was a mere subterfuge to 
cover a good position for young Gregory. Mr. 
White thereupon telegraphed his resigna 
tion, asserting that he would not permit bis 
name to embarrass the Commission or Dr. 
Gregory. He said that he accepted the place 
only forthe public good, as his business in 
Atlanta is worth $500 a month, while the 
salary of secretary is $1,600 per year. 

Secretary Folger on Wednesday decided 
that granulated rice is liable to duty only at 
20 per cent. ad valorem as an article manu 
factured in whole or in part. He alsodecided 
the long-contested petty appointment of Gil- 
bert against Wright to be Deputy Collector of 
the port of Chicago in favor of Gilbert, con 


firming the removal of Wright by Collector | 


Spalding. This will be considered a personal 
affront by both Senators Logan and Cullom, 
who have made common cause in 
that Wright should be retained. 

An important band of counterfeiters was 
arrested in this city on Saturday, charged 
with making and circulating spurious trade 
and Bland silver dollars. 

General Green B. Raum, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, tendered his resignation to 
the President on Saturday, to take effect on 
April 30. He desires to engage in a more re 
munerative private law practice. 

Mr. Ker’s speech for the Government in the 
Star-route trial was continued without any 
particular incident on Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, being concluded on the last- 
named day. Counsel for Miner and Vaile 
offered to submit their cases without further 
argument. The offer was refused, and Mr. 
Bliss began to speak for the Government on 
Monday, continuing on Tuesday in a very 


| caustic vein. 


| Georgia, 


Ex-President Rutherford B. Hayes, and the 


Board of Trustees of the John F. Slater 
| educational fund, of which Mr. Hayes is 
President, met in this city on Wednesday to 


hear the report of the Rev. 
the general agent of the fund. 
Thursday. 


A. G. Haygood, of 
The 


report was submitted on It was 


incomplete, and no action was taken upon it. 





The Board decided to initiate their work by 
an appropriation of $20,000, to be expended 
under the direction of Dr. Haygood during 
the year 1883. The aid is to be given to such 
schools as are best fitted to prepare young 
colored men and women to become useful to 
their race, and it is recommended that they be 
taught some manual occupation simulta- 
neously with their mental and moral instruc- 
tion. The Board adjourned to meet in Oc- 
tober. 

Governor Cleveland on Friday nominated 
W. H. Murtha, of Brooklyn, for Emigration 
Commissioner, and Willis 8. Paine, of New 
York, for Bank Superintendent. Mr. Murtha 
is a Democrat, and was State Senator in 1880. 
Mr. Paine is a lawyer of ability, and was one 
of the commissioners who recently compiled 
the Banking Laws of the State. There were 
three Court of Claims Commissioners nomi 
nated at the same time. AlJl the nominations 
were immediately confirmed by the Senate, 
with the exception of the first. The Tam- 
many men refuse to accept Mr. Murtha. 

At Albany, on Wednesdav, the Senate, by 
a vote of 15 to 7, took from the table the ad- 
verse report of the Railroad Committee on the 
Anti-Free-Pass Bill, and committed the bill to 
the Committee of the Whole. On that day 





insisting 


Governor Cleveland returned to the Assembly, 
without approval, the bill for the relief of the 
surviving members of the First Regiment of 
New York Mexican Volunteers. It provides 
for the payment of $12 per month in quar- 
terly payments for two years to every person 
who shall appear on due evidence to have 
been a member of the regiment referred to, 
and appropriated for this purpose $14,976. 
The Governor is by no means certain that the 
legislation thus proposed involves correct prin- 
ciples, or that the appeal upon which it rests 
should be answered by favorable action. 
A motion in the Assembly on Thursday to 
pass the bill over the Governor's veto was lost 
by a vote of 65 to 45. Inthe Senate on that 
day the bill regulating the charges of elevating 
grain at Buffalo and other points was lost bya 
vote of 15 to 13, not a constitutional majority. 
It was a great disappointment to the canal 
men who supported the free-canal amend 
ment. The Apportionment Bill was passed 
in the Senate on Friday by 19to8. In the 


Assembly the bill increasing the number of 
Surrogates in New York city from one to 


three was ordered to a third reading. The 
Keyes General Street Railroad Bill was passed, 
after having been amended so as to exempt 
Lexington Avenue in this city from the pro- 
visions of the act, and protecting existing 
railroads from interference as to rates. Tues- 
day was an active day in both branches 
of the Legislature. In the Senate the Prohibi 
tory Amendment was lost by a vote of 13 to 
18; the New York Aqueduct Bill was passed, 
19 to 10; the Ramapo Water Supply Bill was 
passed, 19 to 1; and the bill for the protection 
of birds, fish, and game was defeated. In 
the Assembly the bill for the reorganization 
of the Dock Department of this city was de- 
feated by a combination of Republicans and 
Tammany Democrats, after it had been so 
amended by Republican and Anti-Tammany 
votes as to give the Mayor the sole power of 
appointing the one Commissioner. In the 
evening the Assembly ordered to a third read 
ing the State Civil-Service Reform Bill, but 
refused by a large majority to take up the bill 
establishing civil-service rules for this city. 


Charges of heresy were preferred on Wed- 
nesday against the Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
Rector of All Souls’ Protestant Episcopal 
Church, of this city, based on his sermons de- 
livered last winter, on ** The Right and Wrong 
Uses of the Bible.” They were presented to 
Bishop Potter by the Rev. Dr. Buell, the Rev. 
Randolph H. McKim, and the Rev. Dr. B. F. 
De Costa. 


A dinner was given to the great Italian 
actor, Salvini, at the Hotel Brunswick, in this 
city, on Thursday evening, by more than one 
hundred representative citizens of New York. 


A strip of territory nearly one hundred 
miles wide, and extending n arly across Texas 
from northeast to southwest, was visited by a 
great storm of wind, hail, and rain, assuming 
the severity of a cyclone, on F riday night, do- 
ing great damage to crops, buildings, and pro- 
perty gene rally, and killing and wounding 
many people. 

Philip B. Thompson, jr., killed Walter 
Davis at Harrodsburg Junction, Ky., on Fri- 
day morning. Thompson is a mem'er of the 
next Congress. Davis had sold out his gro- 
cery and was on his way to Chicago when 
Thompson saw him. A scuffle ensued. Davis 
started to leave the cars, when Thompson pulled 
out a pistol and shot him. Davis was a wealthy 
man, and Thompson accused him of the se- 
duction of the latter’s wife. Both lived at 


Harrodsburg. After the shooting, Thompson 
returned to Harrodsburg, and going into 


a statement of the wrongs which 
homicide. He was bailed for 


court made 
led to the 


$5,000. His wife says that Davis was inno- 
cent, and she only wanted opportunity to 
prove it. 


Rear-Admiral Edward Middleton, United 
States Navy (retired), died at his residence in 
Washington on Friday evening. He was born 
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in South Carolina, and entered the naval ser 
vice July 1, 1828. 

General William Browne, professor in the 
Georgia State University, died in Athens, Ga., 
on Saturday. He had a position in the British 
diplomatic service, but when thirty years of 
age came to America, and for a time was a 
journalist in this city and Washington. He 
was Assistant Secretary of State of the Con 
federate Government under Robert Toombs, 
and afterward went on Davis’s staff as General 
of Georgia’s conscript forces. For years 
General Browne had been one of Jefferson 
Davis’s most intimate friends, and he assisted 
in the preparation of Mr. Davis’s book. 

Eliza Pinkston, the famous Louisiana wit 
ness in the electoral controversy of 1876-77, 
has died in jail at Canton, Miss., where she 
was serving a term for larceny. 

FOREIGN 


The second trial of Timothy Kelly, fer par 
ticipation in the Phoenix Park murders, was 
concluded in Dublin on Wednesday morning. 
The Judge in his charge spoke strongly 
against the prisoner's claim for an alibi. The 
jury were out only a short time, and after re 
turning announced that the vy had been unable 
to agree on a verdict. They were sent out 


again and again, and after reporting the 
fourth time that they could not agree they 
were discharged. It is said that ten of the 


jurors were in favor of conviction. 

Michael Fagan, charged with the murder of 
Mr. Burke, was put on trial in the same court, 
after the conclusion of Kelly’s trial, on Wed 
nesday. Great difficulty was experienced in 
forming a jury. James Carey, the informer, 
was the first witness for the prosecution. In 
the course of his testimony he declared that 
even now he wished to remove tyrants, and 
said he believed that it was no sin to kill Mr. 
Burke. There was some conflict between the 
evidence of two witnesses for the prosecution 
on Thursday. The trial was concluded on 
Friday morning, and the jury, after a short 
deliberation, returned a verdict of guilty 
Fagan protested his innocence, but declared 
that he was a Fenian. He was sentenced to 
be hanged on May 28. 

The trial of Fitzharns, known as ‘‘ Skin the 
Goat,” one of the alleged principals in the 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke, was begun on Monday morning in 
Dublin. He was acquitted on Tuesday, no 
evidence having been produced to show that 
he knew of the guilty intentions of the mur 
derers whom he drove in his cab. 


A printer named Gibney was arrested in 
Dublin on Friday for connection with the 
conspiracy to murder, and was arraigned in 
court together with Eugene Kingston, who 
was recently arrested in Liverpool. A charge 
of conspiracy to murder Poole, a Fenian 
Centre who had turned informer, was entered 
against them. The man Devine, who was ar- 
rested at the time of the affray in Abbey 
Street, when Detective Cox was murdered, 
and who has turned informer, was called to 
testify against the prisoners. Devine swore 
that he was a Fenian. He said that several 
Fenians had condemned Poole to death, and 
had ordered the prisoner, Kingston, to carry 
out the sentence. He swore that the society 
of which the prisoners were members had dk 
cided upon the murder of Detective Cox and 


Judge Lawson. The society bad also sen 
tenced Mr. Jenkinson, Director of the Irish 


Criminal Investigation Department, and Mr 
Mallon, Chief of the detectives, to death. It 
had plotted to destroy by dynamite the a 
in which Crown witnesses were lodged, and 
had murdered the informers, Kenny and Bai 
ley. 

It was reported in London on Monday that 
documents containing charges against the 
dozen persons, now in America, who are 
accused of the murder in Ireland of Kenny 
and Bailey, have been forwarded to Mr. Sac K- 


ville West, the British Minister at Washing 
ton, 


Secret negotiations, it is said, are now 


proceeding between the British and American 
Governments with a view to the extradition 
of the men. 


It is understood in London that the evi 
dence against Peter Tynan (Number One) 
from independent witnesses, as well as from 
informers, is such as to justify decisive action 
by the English Government in asking for his 


extradition. 

Carmody and Morgan, two of the men ar 
rested at Cork on charge of being dynamite 
conspirators, were discharged on Thursday, 
and O'Herlihy and Kennedy, a/irs Feather 
stone, were sent to Liverpool for trial, where 
they were arraigned on Friday and remanded 
for one weck. 

The seven prisoners, Doctor Gallagher, Ber 


nard Gallagher, Whitehead, Dalton, Ans 
burghe, Wilson, and Curtin, who are charged 
with treason-felony in connection with the 


unlawful use of explosives, were again 
arraigned for examination in the Bow Street 
Police Court, London, on Thursday morning. 
The evidence produced was strong against 
Whitehead and Bernard Gallagher. The 
hearing was adjourned for one week 

Alarm was caused in London on Saturday 
by the receipt by the Corporation of an anovy 


mous letter warning that body that the Guild 
hall would be destroyed by dynamite on the 
6th of May. A force of special police was 
detailed to guard the building 

Mr. Parnell, in a recent interview, said 
‘We have nothing to hope from the present 


Parliament, absolutely nothing. It is 
lutely set in advance against every proposal in 
the Irish interest, even against such legislation 
as humanity demands. We seem to be 
in Parliament. We are alone. We are for 
elgners,”’ 


In the House of Commons on 
evening Mr. Gladstone 
Affirmation Bill! He considere 1 that the 
Bradlaugh controversy should be brought to a 
close. He asked what bad the Liberais or the 
Government to gain in the struggle Did the 
Opposition suppose that in every case of a con 


Teso 


alone 


Thursday 
warmly supported the 


tested election he did not Know that the Libs 
rals lost votes and the Tories gained them 
The Liberals had suffered on this account as 


they had previously done on the qi 
Catholic emancipation an admission of 
Parliament i 


. tion 
iesuion 


d th 


: Lit 


Jews to seats in Yet he hopes 
the Liberals would not be deterred by tempo 
rary losses from walking in the path of equity 











and justice. The London press pr Inces 
the oration one of Mr. Gladstone's greatest 
efforts. 

The race for the Two nd Guineas 
Stakes, at Newmarket, Engl Wednes 
day, was won by Lord Falmout brown colt 
Galliard. Prince Batthyany, a well-known 
patron of the turf, died sud the el 
closure for members at the bx gitinit y the 
race. 

The French Senate on Thursday, by a vote 
of 200 to 71, passed the bill converting the 5 
per cent. rentes into 44 per cents 

A bill providing for an appropriation of 
ay “oe franes for the Tonquin eXpedition 
was introduced in the French Chamber of 
enetion on Thursday by the Minister of 
Marine. The bill does not contemplate a war 
like enterprise, but merely an expedition of 
such a scope as will support the claims of 
France in that country. The expedition will 
consist of one ironclad, six torpedo boats, two 
gunboats, and three transports for the convey 
ance of 1,500 troops, and is ready to sail 
These additional troops will make the force in 


Tonquin 3,000 men 
explosion of ras irred on W ednesd: iN 
the Ambigu 1 The atre, Paris, while 
a performance was being given. Twenty per 
The audience quietly de 
nt of the catastrophe. 
Jules Amigues, a well known French jour 


nalist and man of letters, is dead at the age of 
fifty-four, He was an ardent supporter of the 


lng at 


SOnS Wert injured 


parted, be ing ignora 
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Emperor Napoleon during his life, and after 
his death opposed the Republic with bitter 
ness. He was the author of several novels 
and romances 

The answer of Prussi > the f Cardi- 
nal Jacobini, Papal Secretary State, has 
been submitted to Emperor William, It as 
serts that certain penal clauses of the objec 


e Vatican 
with re 


tionable laws might be abolished i 


would consent to make concessions 


Pray ‘ 


gard to giving wena to Prussia of clerical ap 
pointments. Herr indthorst on Wed resday 
made a motion in the Chamber of Deputies 
for the removal of the restrictions on the say 
ing of mass. It was rejected by a vote of 229 
to 138 A Conservative motion expressing the 
hope that the Government would, when th 
negotiations with the Vatican made it appear 
advisable, proceed to make an orgamic revision 


of the May laws, was adopted by a vote of Joy 


to 154, despite Herr von Gossler’s (Minister of 
Worship) declaration that the motion tended 
to the prejudice of diplomatic action 

Prince Bismarck’s organ 


frerman (raze Ina recent art SAVS the 
mass of work now before the Ger Ministry 
is beyond the power of the existing staff to 
perform. It dwells upon the condition of the 
Chancellor and other members of the Ministry, 
who are i] 

There has been severe criticism in severa 
German news| ipers, notably the Berlin A 
(very (razet f Unite States Minister 
Sargent s leth th Amu in Secretary of 
State on the subjec {G am pt bition of 
the importation f American pork, in which 
he spy aks of thi sdvisability { retahatory 
measures No tntermation has been received 
at the State Department Washing ninn 
iv ird to the controversy Mr Saryvent, in ap 
interview published in a Berlin paper, declared 
that there Was no truth in the statement that 
he had said that the prohibition of the impor 


tation of Amgrican p illegal mea 


sure, and was carried despite the opposition 
of thi Reichstag lt s considered hardly 
probabl in Berlin that the attack of the Nerts 
(re ij (razcette will make the ct. ge of 
Mr Sarecut uecessary Mr. Sargent "hed 
little direct intercourse with Prines * sete 
since his arrival in Berl 

Hermann Sechultze-Delitzsch, the celebrated 
German political economist, is dead. He was 
bort sus Iie was the originator in 
Germany of a new codperative scheme for the 
ASSISTNNC { WwW rking1 en independent ot the 
stat So successtul was he that in 1873 Ger 
many already contained 834 loan associations, 
with 400,000 members and a capital of 1,340, 
OOO OM) marks: and these numbers are con 
tinually increasing. The latest report is dated 
IS7S, and enumerates 2.“96 loan associations. 

“he Cvar Russia and the Grand Duke 
Constantine, uncle of his Majesty, have be 


come completely reconciled through the media 


tion of Princess Dolgoruki 


There bave been dissensions in the Spanish 


( — during the weck Senor Giron, Minis 
er of Justice, differs with his advanced col- 
leagues. The Budget Committee of the Cham 


ber of Deputies on Wednesday adopted a reso 
lution re duc ing the increased expenditures 
proposed by General Martinez Campos, Minis 
terof War, who thereupon resigned his posi 
tion in the Cabinet On Thursday he with 
drew his resignation, and the crisis was tem 
porarily averted. On Friday the BudgetCom 
mittee of the Spanish Chamber of Deputies 
withdrew the amendment to reduce the ex 
penditures for the War Department proposed 
by Marshal Martinez Campos, It resolved, 
however, to urge him to give his assent to 
measures of economy compatible with the 
efficiency of his Department. 


The revolution in Ecuador is not yet ended. 
Veintimilla’s terms have been rejected by one 
of the revolutionary party. ie has made 
other proposals to Alfaro, a member of the 
triumvirate, 
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VR. GOSCHEN ON THE ALLEGED 
SCARCITY OF GOLD. 


Mr. Goscnen has been repeating, in an 
iddress before a meeting of business men in 
London, the substance of the speech which he 
delivered some months ago in London on the 
increased purchasing power of gold, or, in 
other words, what is commonly called its 
‘appreciation.”” Ile proves this apprecia 
tion by atable of prices which includes pro 
visions, raw materials of various manufac 
tures, metals, and clothing, in all of which he 
shows a fall of from 5 to 20 per cent. between 
1870 and 1880. There are in England certain 
prominent and at first sight puzzling exceptions 
to this rule, such as tobaceo, beer, spirits, 
and meat, but these exceptions can be readily 
accounted for. He explains the decline in 
prices by the absorption for currency pur 
poses of about $1,000,000,000 during these ten 
years by Germany, Italy, and the United 
States, which have during that period either 
resumed payment in gold or substituted a 
gold for a silver standard. The fact that dur 
ing this period new and great economies in 
the use of gold have been introduced, by the 
extension of banking facilities and by the use 
of securities in the settlement of international 
balances, is acknowledged by Mr. Goschen, 
He believes, nevertheless, that ‘‘ the economies 
effected do not counterbalance the strain put 
on gold in consequence of the increased de 
mands of the population and the increased 
transactions.” 

The Keonomist criticises Mr. Goschen’s speech 
upon perfectly sciertific grounds, by showing 
that although general prices did fall, as 
shown, between 1870 and 1883, yet the fall 
did not take place in the way which Mr 
Goschen’s theory would seem to require. 
Until the year 1877 the United States had 
taken no steps to accumulate gold for the 
purposes of resumption, and Italy had not 
even considered the subject of resumption. 
The sole disturbing force in the market up 
to that time was Germany. Yet the fall of 
prices between 1878 and 1877, when the dis 
turbing force was least, was much greater 
than in the later period, when the United 
States and Italy were drawing from the 
world’s stock for resumption purposes. More 
over, there has been a perceptible though not 
a very marked rise in prices since the begin 
ning of the year 1879, while according to Mr. 
Goschen’s theory there ought to have been a 
continuous fall. 

There is, perhaps, no more slippery subject 
in the domain of economics than the effect 
which a greater or less supply of gold has 
upon trade and upon the prices of commodi 
ties at given times. J. S. Mill thought that 
the only case in history where it was perfectly 
certain that a general rise of prices was due 
directly to an increased supply of the pre- 
cious metals was the period following the dis 
covery of America. This period of rising 
prices embraced two centuries, and, as the 
rise was general and pervasive, and not 
spasmodic, as it overlapped the alterna- 
tions of good seasons and bad _ seasons, 
good trade and bad trade, speculation 
and panic, there was every reason to 
ascribe the rise to the great output of the 
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silver mines of Mexico and Peru. Coming 
to more recent times, there is good, if not ac- 


tually conclusive, reason to believe that the 
output of gold from California and Australia, 
during the ten or twelve years beginning 
with 1848, had a real and lasting effect upon 
prices. We ail kvow that these great dis- 
coveries and new supplies of gold did not 
avail to save the world from the commercial 
crisis of 1857—the most widespread and dis- 
astrous, perhaps, that has ever afflicted the 
business community of two hemispheres. 

It is not equally clear that any fresh and 
extraordinary demand for gold has ever caused 
a decline in prices. The fall of prices from 
1873 to 1879 is explainable upon philosophical 
grounds, without any reference to the accumu- 
lations of gold by the Governments of Germany 
and America. There was a panic in the year 
1873 resulting from a long course of specula 
tion, which had carried prices up to a danger- 
ous and disastrous height. Looking at former 
panics in the world’s history, when there was 
no disturbing force arising from the greater or 
less supply of gold, and the causes and 
effects were commercial and not monetary, 
it is easy to see that the reaction of 
prices after 1873 might and probably would 
have taken place even if Germany had not 
adopted the single gold standard, and even if 
the United States had not, some five years 
later, begun to add to her stock of gold for 
resumption purposes. It should be mentioned 
that the United States carried nearly $100, 
000,000 gold in her Treasury as long ago as 
1870, and that her subsequent accumulations 
with a view to resumption were much less than 
Mr. Goschen appears to imagine. 


A STRANGE PROCEEDING. 
Ir is reported from Washington that the news 
of the appointment of Mr. Keim as Chief Ex- 
aminer under the Civil-Service Commission 
‘excited a universal smile in the capital” It 
is also reported that Mr. Eaton, when interro 
gated about the meaning of that appointment, 
The smile, which 
was undoubtedly one of triumph on the part of 
the Machine politicians, is as intelligible as the 
nervousness of Mr. Eaton, when Mr. Keim’s 
qualifications for the Chief Examinership, 
as well as the influences supporting him, are 


appeared ‘‘ very nervous.” 


impartially considered. It is generally under 
stood that the Chief Examiner will be the 
principal executive officer under the Civil- 
Service Commission, and that the practical suc 

cess of the examination system will depend 
in a great measure on his fidelity and efficiency. 
It might, therefore, bave been taken for granted 
that the appointing power, assuming it to have 
the cause of civil-service reform sincerely at 
beart, would not for a moment have thought of 
any man for that place who wus not known as a 
sincere friend of this specific kind of reform, and 
as being well acquainted with its requirements 
and methods. The examinations which the 
Chief Examiner is to conduct are instituted 


for the very purpose of eliminating political 
influence from the exercise of the appointing 
power. The idea, therefore, of putting a man 
into that place, without conspicuous qualifica- 
tions for it, merely on the strength of political 
influence backing him as an applicant for a 
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“berth with a salary,” should, of course, have 
It should 
have been considered essential not only that 
the fitness of the man selected for that post 
be above doubt, but that his history and his 
character qualify him as a man entitled to 
enjoy, and certain to enjoy, general conti 
dence. 

In all these respects the appointment of Mr. 
Keim appears at first sight almost grotesque. 


appeared absolutely preposterous. 


He is undoubtedly a good sort of man in his 
way, but that way is not civil-service reform. 
Itdoes not even seem to be alleged that he ever 
sympathized with that cause, and certainly 
not that he ever familiarized himself with the 
methods it employs. Mr. Keim is, on the 
contrary, known as a faithful and active poti- 
tical aid of the Camerons in Pennsylvania, 
and the only ability he has shown in re- 
ference to civil-service reform has been to get 
a large number of politicians to push him 
And as 
his political associations have always been with 
the “Machine,” and with a machine, too, of 
the most odious kind, it appears at first sight 
as if the Machine had succeeded in capturing 
the very instruments through which the re 
form of the civil service was to be effected. 
As Fletcher of Saltoun said: ‘‘ Let me make 


fora berth with a salary of $3,500. 


the songs of a people, and I do not care who 
makes its laws,” so the Machive politician 
may say: ** Let me appoint the Chief Exami 
ner, and I do not care who makes the civil 
service rules.” 

Mr. Eaton has published an elaborate de 
fence of the appointment, in which he as- 
sumes the full responsibility of it for the 
IIe sets forth that the Commis- 
sion did everything they believed necessary to 


Commission, 


satisfy themselves about Mr. Keim’s qualifi 
cations, If they bad gone beyond the circle 
of those whom Mr. Keim had, in the way 
which is familiar to all politicians, induced to 
put their names on his recommendation pa 
pers, they would soon bave discovered the 
effect which his nomination would inevi- 
tably produce. They wouid have satisfied 
themselves at once of the extreme difli 
culty of making the public believe that exami 
nations conducted or superintended by Mr. 
Keim would be free from partisanship, or that 
the standards of capacity and acquirements 
established in them would be intelligent and 
judicious. They would soon have become 
aware that such an appointment must be 
a very injurious blow to civil-service reform 
by giving it a somewhat farcical character. 
The President is said to be willing to make 
another appointment if the Commission will 
recommend one, and this, it seems to us, is the 
best thing they can do. It will certainly net 
be verv difficult for them to find in the de- 
partments at Washington, or in other Govern 
ment offices, men who in former times have 
proved an intelligent devotion to the reform of 
the civil service, and who have also acquired 
the experience of civi!-service examinations. 
We will not assert that Mr. Keim will be- 
tray his trust, or prove as incfficient as may 
be feared. 
suflicient reason for taking that risk when he 
said that ‘‘ there was no danger that Mr. Keim 
would not properly discharge the duties of his 
oftice, for he would be entirely within the con- 


But surely Mr. Eaton gave an in- 
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trol of the Commissioners, and any departur 
from the regulations adopted could be quickly 
rectified of The 
Chief Examiner was to be the principal aid, 


, ‘ fa 
by a change examiners 


the ¢ ynfidential executive ofticer, the mht 
hand of the Commission, to carry out the 
regulations devised by that body ; but now 


it turns out that an appointment bas been 
made which adds to the duties of the Com 
mission the peculiarly difficult task of watch 
ing the Chief Examiner. And if Mr 


thinks that any departure from the regula 


Eaton 


tions on the part of that officer can be quickly 


rectified by removing him, he will tind him 


self egregiously mistaken, for the same politi 

cal influences which were permitted to put 

him there will prove strong enough to Keep 

him there. 

PHE REAL WEAKNESS OF AMERICAN 
®UNIVERSITIES. 


University 


Tue Alumni of held a 
meeting in this city last week to discuss the 


Cornell 


cause of the decline in the number of studepts, 
which, it is alleged, 
ire twotheories about 


as well as in other things, 
There 
One 


has taken place. 

the causes of this. ascribes it to the fail 
ure of the labor system, the absence of Presi 
White, co-edueation, and the 
the other to the 
in the quality of the professors, 


attacks of 
fallin rot 


owing to the 


dent 
the religious press ; 


smallness of the salaries paid them, as well as 
resultant mismanagement in matters 
As the College has a good and 
of 


quite money enough 


to some 
of discipline. 
well-managed endowment about $7,000, 
O00, there appears to be 
for all reasonable wants. 

We do not pretend to know enough of the 
affairs of the University toexpress any decided 
opinion On any point in the controversy but 


The of the 


manual with intellectual labor has, perhaps, 


tailure scheme of uniting 


one, 


been injurious, because it Was made a very 
the the 
H + 


start, and had an effect on the imagination of 


promine ut feiture in programme at 


poor youths in various parts of the country 
which has now passed away. But this was 
predestined to from the be 
Whether it succeed was pever a scho 
lastic question at all, but ‘al on 

which almost uld have set 
That 


failure rinning. 
could 
a physiologi 
any young manc 


low 


tled for himself before going to college. 





work hard 
the 


almost ever since th 


only very few men can 


both miud 
‘las been 


and muscles at 


Same time 
a familiar fact 
invention of the art of writing. Everybody 
has only a limited amount of vital 
if he puts it into his 


for 





his muscles, or 


muscles, he cannot have it for his brain. 17 
human body is not a compound eng 
which the steam can be used twice over. This is 


the long and short of the wbole matter. It is 


still truer, too, of voung and immature men 
than of older ones. The labor experiment 
at Cornell was 


therefore sure only to last 


short time. It was the product of the imag 
nation of a self-made man, who had not bad a 
rezular education, and, like all such n, u 

derestimated the drafts which getting an 
education makes on the strength and energy 
and attention at the age when it has to b 


acquired if it is to be acquired at a 


The 


Nation. 


The point which the Alumn made most ca rt . sca sn ral t 
prominent in their diagnosis—the low salaries takes W t Phe super 
of the professors—is, we think, the most im cut ur t \ f 
portant one, and the one about which u such men t vay ‘ 
is least room for doubt. There is not a « t 1 I 
lege in the country which is not suffering iat) f ‘ 
from this cause, some a little and some much the f 1 \ 
and, until a radical change has be Wrought = rated r \ i rustees a 
in public opinion on this subject, they will s lar sex ! ver i ‘ 1 
certainly continue to suffer. Most Hleges on the t tit \ \ iwi 
have but little money compared to theirneeds, — from it the \ t i 
which is as it should be. All colleges ought ind compel v) \ { 
in this sense to be poor. But their aiYairs ar rate men Sen Rut f 
mostly managed by business men, more ta Willing to ex \ 
miliar with commercial than scholastic affairs life | \ \ 
One of the best-founded maxims of business IS Nol verve s 
is, however, that a man’s proper salary is what af best, bat 
he can get in the labor market, unless he has diminish " 
some exceptional talent or capacity. But the — spectacl 
only exceptional talent or cay vy which ry of : W \ 
business men find it easy to reeogn is tor W \ \ 
one that brings in large pecuniary return t r it 1 
Judged in this way, no professor seems en ing for what barely k t j 
tled to much pay. There is hardly any salary togct bare tl | Ah Ly 
so low that ‘a profes8or” cannot be bad for mercantile « 
it; and the difference between professors is | trast with men of iy every 
nol very perceptible to the business eve tbove unskilled 
Moreover, the most successful and fa IS 
professor in the world seems to the bu ss re , e ae 
eye a very poor investment, It always s .| THE CONVERSION OF THE FRENC 
oe . ; Dirhy 
as if what the poor youth struggling for an 
education gets from him could be got just as ra ! , \ ! W 
well from a very inferior man y t 
The general result of this state of mind o ‘ s, for w ! 
the part of college trustees is that, in foundi s \ st Tok t 
or endowing a university, their main interes l er they 1 
is given to buildings and material equipmen nd aft ftheG ! 
The professors are treated as subordinate a t \ I 
cessories, on which economy can most readily 1 . 1. f 
be practised. When a pineh « . wey 
stanee, the reduction of their salaries is apt to grea t \ feountry 
be the first wav of s rth < y And v t N s! K 
How far astray trustees his may f \ y odd 
inferred from the fa w) we bold ¢ . , t 
indisputab that a university consists I i 5 wl 1 laf ! 
professors, that all oth rs b vot . \ 1 } 
cessories, and th you mig t . I i 
ind s sful university \ ! . When th In Was taken up ¢ 1 
for Knowledge wo \ I ! s i s shopk 
St} l SAD »} l SP < \ V t " \ th (, ‘ S 
eriu a bar a larg | STIN 1 such yr { th of th 
any pol Ww ives oO ssors . ( ! ind the popula ift t 
on some r st S a mis x : \ v t itt tf woud 1 i 
injurious descriptio s g atraid Hots ered 
Phe demand tor cheap pr ssors . T And ve < is exactly what came ti 
two mm nt S | to this ¢ < ( stituted a incial situation 
trv ther o t ral facts of \ las perhaps been no parall 
fern societ l rst is tha ‘ | " ist ten years it was possible for the 
of circums . Vis , I 1 Gover to borrow enough at four 
A rT! ir h stat i < ( t hisalf te peas off its tive ind it 
| ly , \ id sters ire to do it In other words, poli 
The s : minister is sca : idem ic tur nstead of crying 
itother \ g sf ireduction of the interest on the pub 
> t S200 \ Ih i ( ried out against it 
ca gist Which has tl ites i Phe tter, however, during all these 
I f larg Irv prizes r . 1 is irs continued to be agitated. The more 
t i over world matet comfor conservative financiers, like M. Leroy-Beaulicu, 
t is ss vot r with a urged strenuously, as a measure of prudence 
cel f S s. and witl that the conversion should be effected whil 
t \ f social enjoy the state of the public credit and of the money 
i of lucating children, and saving market permitted it, but they were not lis 
I \ t iag Xer < an increasingly tened to Last year, when the scheme was 
powerful influence on men of real capacity in for the first time taken up seriously, M. 
choosing their profession Che inferior man Léon Say opposed it in a now famous speech, 
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on the ground that the opportunity had for 
the present gone by, and that the condition of 
the money market longer favorable. 
The delay, combined with the agitation about 
it, had in fact had the effect of frightening 
the large holders of rentes, who knew enough 
of business to be able to change their invest- 
They came to the conclu- 


was no 


ments profitably. 
sion that conversion would probably come 
soon, and that they might be paid off when 
it would be hard to find anything else as 
profitable. They, moreover, became alarmed 
by the colossal proportions of the floating 
debt, and the apparent want of forethought 
with which the finances were managed, and 
with the magnitude of the public works which 
the Government was undertaking, and began 
to sell out, and the fives have fallen till they 
ure already, in point of fact, sixes or sevens. 
The money has gone into the English funds, 
the Italian fives, or come to this 
country for railroad securities. All the great 
borrowers of the world have, in fact, during 
fhe last year or two, been tempting French 
capitalists into new fields. Belgium, Holland, 
Italy, and even Hungary have been making 
or another, 
and, it would appear, with much success. In 
fact, the flight of from the French 
rentes is reckoned by hundreds of millions of 


or into 


them seductive offers of one sort 
money 


francs. 

It is, therefore, questioned by some whe- 
ther the conversion is any longer possible 
—that is, whether the Government can now 
borrow on terms that will make it profit- 
able. But the experiment is going to be 
tried, and there is but little doubt that it 
will prove successful, because the small hold- 
ers, who constitute the great majority, will 
probably accept the reduction sooner than 
paid off. The mere reluctance of the 
Government to enter upon it many 
a serious injury to French 
credit, because it was well known to be due 
to political reasons, and when the manage- 
ment of the public finances in any country is 
known to be affected seriously by political 
considerations, or, in other words, is known not 
to be purely financial, the effect on investors is 
depressing. ‘The more conservative French 
financiers are now trying to cheer the Govern- 
ment up through the press by pointing to the 
example of England and America in the mat- 
ter of What is oddest in these 
attempts is that they are careful to point out 
that conversion at a lower rate of interest is 
not an anti-democratic thing to do, because the 
United States do it. Into this state of mind it 
is a little difficult for an American, with 
his vivid realization that the public finances 
are his own, to enter. The Frenchman 
has so long been accustomed to look on the 
Government as an entity apart from the 
nation, with resources and means of being 
bountiful of that even now, when 
the Republic is well established, he cannot 
quite grasp the idea that to convert fives into 
fours is to save money for the taxpayer. He 
is haunted by a vague notion that it is a sim- 
ple piece of illiberality on the part of the state 
toward the bondholder, with which the tax- 
payer has nothing to do. 


be 
for so 
years has been 


conversion. 


its own, 


The Nation. 


SENTIMENTAL QUESTIONS LN POLITICS. 
LONDON, April 19. 

THE absence of exciting questions in domestic 
politics, and the mcreasing part which women 
take in public affairs, have, during the past few 
years, brought what may be called sentimental 
questions more and more to the front in Eng- 
land. I use the term not in that disparaging 
sense which it is sometimes made to bear, and 
which the word sentimentalism implies. I use 
it merely to denote questions which are support- 
ed not so much because they involve either the 
political or the material advantage of any class, 
or because they are recommended by philoso- 
phical, or economical, or constitutional argu- 
ments, as because they appeal to some popular 
emotion. They are not the worse but all the 
better for doing so, and to call them sentimental 
is not to deny that they have other bases to rest 
on, but only to assert that their chief support 
comes from the feelings enlisted on their side. 
To this class belong all the liquor questions, of 
which we have so large acrop—proposals to give 
ratepayers the right of controlling the issue 
of public-house licenses within a given locali- 
ty, proposals to interdict the sale of intoxi- 
cants during the whole of Sunday, propo- 
sals to close public houses at election times, and 
so forth. To this belong also the great group of 
woman questions: first and foremost, the grant 
of the Parliamentary franchise to women; then 
the admission of women to various institutions 
and occupations. Then there is another set re- 
lating to the protection of animals, of which two 
specimens have lately come before Parliament: 
the one a bill to put an end to the practice of 
shooting at pigeons suddenly released from a 
cage or box, the other a bill for preventing all 
experiments upon living animals. There are 
others, of course, which may be referred to the 
same category, but these are instances sufficient 
to show how many proposals of the kind are 
floating about. Needless to say that they receive 
very different measures of support, and from 
quite different classes of persons. 

Of the three groups I have specified, the 
liquor-question bills excite by far the most gene- 
ral and active interest. Few things are more re- 
markable in the recent history of Great Britain 
than the growth of the teetotal movement. 
Drunkenness has long been the characteristic 
fault of these islands, as of the North-German 
and Scandinavian races generally, and it is be- 
yond all doubt the greatest obstacle to the moral 
and social progress of the poorer classes. The 
growth of the philanthropic spirit among the 
middle and upper ranks of society, and the in- 
creased sense of responsibility and personal 
dignity among the workingmen, which have 
gone hand in hand during the last forty years, 
have given more and more momentum to efforts 
in the cause of temperance. Ten years ago we 
were in a period of great commercial prosperity ; 
work was abundant, and very high wages were 
paid for it, The consumption of intoxicants had 
reached stupendous proportions. Social re- 
formers felt more than ever the magnitude of 
the evil, and the clergy of the Established 
Church took up the question, as the Noncon- 
formist ministers had done already. Associa- 
tions were formed in every nook and corner of 
the country for stopping or restricting the 
sale of intoxicants, in addition to those which 
already consisted of persons who themselves 
abstained. The general election of 1874, in 
which the public-house interest had put forth 
all its strength, and been one main cause 
of the defeat of the Liberal Ministry, in- 
flamed the minds of the temperance men, who 
saw how active and powerful their foe was. 
At the election of 1880 there was another 
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trial of strength, and now the temperance 
men had the best of it. At present, although 
the liquor party is still strong and well organized, 
their favor in a constituency seems on the whole 
less effective than that of the abstainers, and 
accordingly the House of Commons has gone 
round. Up till 1880, it rejected the proposal to 
give the ratepayers of a district power over the 
grant of licenses. Since 1880 it has twice affirm 
ed that principle, and if a bill for the purpose 
were to be brought in, it would be supported by a 
considerable majority. Your readers may ask 
why, that being so, bills are not brought in to 
carry out the temperance programme. The 
reason is that the forms of the House of Com 
mons make it practically impossible for any 
opposed bill to pass which is not pushed through 
by the Government. There are so many engines 
of legitimate as well as illegitimate obstruction 
that a private member's bill has no chance. 
Thus the Sunday Closing Bill, which appears to 
command a majority, bas been repeatedly 
stopped, and will doubtless continue to be so till 
a Ministry takes it up. In this state of matters, 
the temperance men are forced to go on agitating 
through the country. They hold many thousands 
of meetings every year, and send up thousands 
of petitions to Parliament, signed, as they declare, 
by millions of people. Public interest is kept 
alive, members are held to their pledges, the 
number of teetotallers seems to go on increasing, 
but the law remains unchanged. 

The woman questions excite a far less general 
and ardent sympathy. They have indeed 
passed out of the stage of being ridiculed or 
called crotchets. Most sensible people are 
agreed that professions and employments ought 
to be opened to women, and their opportunities 
for getting a university education greatly en 
larged. The franchise question stands on a dif 
ferent footing, but it is large enough to require 
a letter toitself. The proposals for giving addi 
tional protection to animals, which resemble 
the two former groups in being advocated 
chiefly on emotional grounds, are backed by a 
still smaller mass of public opinion. It is true 
that pigeon shooting is now condemned by 
nearly all, I might indeed say by all, humane 
men. Its defence is left to a few sportsmen, 
mostly belonging to the landed gentry, who are 
half ashamed of their odious cause. But the 
thing is too small to command much interest 
from the public, and the very fact that little can 
be said for such a cruel amusement makes people 
indifferent, because it is felt that it cannot last 
much longer. Un the other hand, the proposal 
to forbid all experiments on living creatures is 
pressed and resisted with great warmth. The 
attacking force is comparatively small, the 
resisting force, consisting of the physiologists 
and those men of science or of medicine who 
sympathize with their physiological brethren, 
is still smaller. The great bulk of the 
public is neutral, and therefore opposed to 
a change in the law until it can be shown 
that such a change is necessary. Now, the 
present law, formed by an act passed in 1876, 
prohibits all such experiments except under 
a license granted by the Home Secretary, and 
imposes considerable restrictions on the experi- 
ments themselves, requiring anewesthetics to be 
used whenever the experiment is for the purpose 
of physiological teaching, and requiring the ani- 
mal to be put to death (unless where a special 
license dispenses with this obligation) before it 
recovers from the anstnetic administered. 
Licenses are sparingly granted under this act. 
In the year 1881, the total number of persons 
holding licenses was in the whole United King- 
dom forty-four, and of these only twenty-eight 
did in fact perform experiments; the total 
number of experiments performed being 297. 
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The reports of the inspectors appointed to super 
intend the working of the act state that owing 
to the character of the experiments and the use 
of anesthetics, hardly any suffering was caused 
to the animals operated upon, while results of 
importance to 
The mischief does not therefore seem to 


considerable science were ob 
tained. 
those who believe these reports in itself a very 
serious one, and it is obviously small when com- 
pared with the suffering inflicted in pigeon, 
pheasant, partridge, and grouse-shooting, which 
are the favorite amusements of the wealthy 
classes ; in bare and fox-hunting, and in the 
coursing and shooting of hares for sport. 

However, the matte, aas excited the hottest 
possible feelings among some benevolent persons. 
Two or three societies exist for the absolute in- 
terdiction of all vivisection (as it is called), and 
some leaders of the agitation insist that no dis 
coveries in science or in practical medicine can 
justify the infliction of any pain upon a living 
creature. Here, too, the apparatus of petitions 
is resorted to; and in the present session a large 
number have been presented in support of a bill 
brought forward to render penal any experi 
ment whatever on aliving animal. The Govern- 
ment oppose this bill, and if a division is ever 
taken upon it,it will apparently be defeated, 
most people thinking that the present law suffi 
ciently prevents any needless suffering. But the 
agitation is an interesting one for several reasons. 
In the first place, it illustrates the extreme ten 
derness of modern English feeling. Forty years 
ago cock-figbting was a common sport in Eng 
land, as bull-baiting was in the days of ‘ Sandford 
and Merton’ at the end of thelast century. There 
are still cruel sports in vogue among us, but they 
have been put upon their defence, and in spite 
of the wealth and social influence of those who 
follow them—an influence, of course, far greater 
than that of scientific physiologists—they will 
in time decline and disappear. In most parts of 
the continent of Europe, and particularly in 
Italy and France, vivisection is carried on with 
no interference from the penal law, and cruelties 
perpetrated for which no one m England has a 
word to say, although they would have excited 
little comment in the last generation. Then, 
secondly, the excellent motives of those who 
conduct this agitation have made their language 
more vehement, and even fierce, than we have 
generally heard in any secular controversy 
Matters which are argued on grounds of senti 
ment clearly have a peculiar power of heating 
men’s feelings, and to destroy the capacity for 
weighing evidence and admitting that there can 
be two sides to a question. This was observed 
long ago in theological disputes. It is just as 
true of all others that enlist the feelings. 

Lastly, this question, and, indeed, all these 
which | have called sentimental questions, are 
remarkable as having drawn women much more 
than formerly into the arena of public life. Not 
only on the woman questions, but in the anti 
Vivisection movement, and to some extent in the 
temperance movement, as well as in other mat 
ters to which it is needless to refer more speciti- 
cally, a great part—-sometimes the greatest part 
—of the work of agitation has devolved upon 
women. They have the advantage of compara- 
tive leisure, and of a tenacious patience which 
seems to exceed that of men. Their speaking at 
public meetings, which used to attract audiences, 
has lost the charm of novelty, but their talents for 
conducting a movement have been trained and 
developed, and they have still the advantage of 
being treated more respectfully by most people 
than male antagonists would be. They are 
sometimes accused of being more bitter and un- 
fair in controversy than men are; but the charge 
is ill-founded. It is true that, in several of the 


controversies they share in, much bitterness bas 
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been displayed, but it comes just as much from 
men as from women, and rather be set 
down to the exciting nature of the 
They are now very influential auxiliaries in any 


may 
subject. 


and the more 
active-minded among them are thus drawn on 


movement which appeals to them 


to be more interested in the general politics of 
the country than was formerly the case \ 


RENAN'’S LECTURE ON JUDAISM 
PARIS, April 15, ISS 
I REMEMBER a time when 
thing unknown in Paris. Whoever wished t 
be instructed in particular branch of 
science, of literature, or of art, had the resours 


lectures were a 


some 


of the lessons given ina vast number of estab 
lishments opened to the public ; the lecture pro 
per, the conversation between an orator and a 
mixed public, was unknown. We have now on 
Salle des 
férences,” where you can hear a lecture every 
night. The lecture and the lecturer are 
tised as a new play ata theatre. The Parisian 
public wants constant entertainment, and the 
railways bring so many people to the capital 


the Boulevard des Capucines a * Con 


adver 


that every new play, even when it is mediocre 

can be played a hundred, two hundred times in 
succession, 
of the 
Parisian can only go a certain number of 


The result of this great prosperity 


theatres is a certain monotony The 
times 
to the play in the season, as be does not care t 
What shall he do 


is very 


see a piece more than once. 
the rest of the time ? 
it is divided, by politics, discouraged, in a bad 
mood, 


Society stagnant ; 
The club is not a very great resource. 
We have now the exhibitions and the k 
Every 


ctures 
there is some exhibition 

Every painter of any notoriety exhibits in turn 
his ‘*q@uvre.” We had not long ago the exhibi 
tion of Baudry 
of the 


exhibition of old Japanese art 


week new 


; we have the vearly exhibition 
** Aquarellists "; we have just now th: 
The Saint-Simon Clab is a new historical 
which lecture to its 
Saturday evening. 
has been M 
** Judaism asa Race and as a Religion.” Th 
Saint-Simon Club 


a higher class than the popular lectures of 


gives a members ever 
Among the first lecturers 
Renan, who chose for his subject 


aims to have 


the Boulevard des Capucines The mem 
bers of the Club all have some sort of not 
riety, and are familiar with historical ques 
tions. It is needless to say that M. Renan. the 


author of so many famous works on the origin 
of Christianity, was particularly fit to speak of 


} 


the Jewish race. As he proudly said, 


has no Semitic question ; we can treat tl jues 


tions concerning Judaism merely from an his 


torical and ethnographical point of view 
France has always looked on such questions 
from the highest standpoint of bumanity. ‘ The 


work of the nineteenth century consists in open 
ng all the ghettos, and I do not make my com 
pliments to those 
again.” 


who wish to have them shut 





M. Renan began by drawing a funda 
distinction nati 
and universal religions 
he knows only three : 
and There 
and Mussulmans 


nental 
between nal or local religions 

Of universal religions, 
Buddhism, Christianity, 

Buddhists, Christians, 
fallraces. We know exactly 
the date of the origin of these three religions : 
Buddhism was born four 


Islam are 


or five hundred years 
before Jesus Christ, though its great conquests 
came later. Everybody knows the date of the 
The 
national religions are almost numberless : all the 
nations of antiquity had their own religion. 
These local religions were supported by patriot- 
ism, and supported it in their turn. Two na- 


origin of the two other universal religions. 
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tional religions have survived : one is arseeisn 
the other is Judaism, whicl riginally at least 
was the religion of a untry, the religion of 
Israel, of the land of Judal It can be stated 
with certainty that Judaism in the beginning 
had the characte! fanat al relig Jel 

vah protects Israel as Chamos, the Moabits 








rod protects Moab.’ What the M ibites tl rit 
f their god is well shown us by the inseriptio 
of King Mesha which ts in the Louvre The 
King isa sort of partner of the god > wher 
gains a victory, he divides the polls wit 
Chamos, be thanks the god in proportion tot 
advantages which he has received 
able that the Hebrew kings Lnot fee 
differently How has this «¢ tist tere 
religion bx the UnLVversa M Renan sev at 
the widening work, if | may s eOXpre 
was first begun by the prophets Dh 
ire the proper g Vv of Isr SAL 
Liiuist! s, t “ ita sat ‘ 
iseless, that God t ln rr “ 
hamads , the serval \ 

Is ma Relig \ es ila 
way nee penetrated w tlhe ‘ 
becomes perf \ ‘ 

The founders ( i vu 
n (MR ari, the sof | { ! 
ist represe 4 s | ' 

l \ t | i i t 
For him, the st { ( tia “ 
Isaiah, w | hed os t I i 
thre I } n ‘ Ps 
Vis ls ar t “ any 

fa pert k i {w hy de \ j 
lx apt it st { eu 
hd thot st \ ‘ t s ‘ ur 
the t “ { “ . va ilamiity 
Was t ti Woy sa Apre I i 1 
mary S eXxpal \ t Jew ‘ 
what becatne plivitv and a 
ing the | Persiat 
fr t Vea \lexance M Rena 
suspects ! Ave t its 
t! rm s oN 1 Ezra expre i 
grea t xed arTiages The f gn 
element i very important during the 
we riod ( k i Roman dominat 

M Re aulis atte t a phrase Jos 
phus } v of the Jews’ (book vi 
hay ‘ sspeaks of the 
Prosperity « e Jews Ant 

Hia zg I zt r worship a great num 
ber of Hellenes, they le them a part of their 
tv Here we see a number of Greeks 
nverted to Judaism and going to the syna 


same 
ima. and M. Renan does not doubt 


Jewish Church 


in Alexan 


that the 

f Alexandria was in a great 
measure recruited from the Egypto-Hellenic 
populat Alexandria was the place where so 
many pr siby! 
books 


lent their 


pagandist books were published 


line false classics to 


which the Jewish 
writers own sentiments 
Pseudo. Heracl 
Were all the converted Jews complete Jews ? 


Did 


‘vitam judaicam 


Pseudo- Pho 


cevlides, ites, and others. 


they only what was called in Rome, 


or did they all adopt 
the traditional rites of the Jewish religion? It 


apere, 


is difficult to answer, What evidence we have 
is this ; these men, of Greek origin, of Egyptian 
origin, who kept the Sabbath, were ripe fos 


Christian ideas ; 
the 
principal seat of Jewish propagandism 
the Queen of Adiabene, 
with all her family. 


perbaps they were even wore 


so than old-fashioned Jews. Syria was a 
Helena, 
herself a 


In many cases these new 


made Jew 
Jews became perfect Jews—the second genera 
tion was nearly always so. At Palmyra we see 
the same phenomenon: many inscriptions bave a 
pronounced Jewish character. The great dynas 
ties of the Asmoneans and of the Herods brought 
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many populations perforce into Judaism, Jose 


phus, in his treatise “‘ against Apion,” says : 
many multitudes a desire 
so that there was not a 


barbarian, there was not a 


‘Thus arose among 
to adopt our worship, 


eit ther Greek or 


nation Where you did not tind the custom of the 
Sabbath, of fasting, of the lamps, of the distme 
tions in food, which we observ They tried 
also to imitate our concord, our almsgiving, our 
love of work, our courage in suffering every 

thing for the sake of the Law. For what is 


More SUPPrIsSINng Is that, without anv attraction 
of seusual delights, the Law makes these mira 
cles of itself and as God penetrates the uni 
verse, so bas the Law infiltrated itself among 
all men If anvbody doubts my affirmation, let 


him look at his own country and his family.’ 


that its 


lo not know,” 


Dion ¢ of Judea, 


inhabitants are 


f@ssius, Sp aking 
1 Jew =a 
“the origin of this name, hut it 


Says 
calle 
says he, applies 
also to other men who have adopted the institu 
tions of this people, though they are of another 


race, And there are among the Romans many 
this sort.” 


this assertion of Dion Cassius : 


men of Nothing can be clearer than 
the Jews primi 
tively formed a separate people, but in his time 
they had ceased to be a 


of various races. 


race—there were Jews 
had become merely 
and its 
There bad 

the spiritualism 
attracted 


and its 


Judaism 


a doctrine, which had its orthodoxy 


shades aud varieties of heterodoxy. 
grown up a mitigated Judaism; 
of the 


than its rigid 


Jewish doctrine many 


Still, many 


more 
forms rites. b 
of the converted became Jews in the complete 
sense of the conditions imposed on the descend 
Abrabam., ™ et 


seq.) Shows clearly how the 


ants of Juvenal (Sat. xiv., vv. 


fathers began with 


the Sabbath, and how the sons became perfect 
Jews 
‘Quidam sortiti metuentem sabbata patrem 
Nil preeter nubes et ccoeli numen adorant, 
Nee distare putant humana carne suillam, 
Qua pater abstinuit, mox et praeputia ponunt 
Romanas autem soliti contemnere loges 
Judaicum ediscunt et servant ac metuunt jus, 
Pradidit arcano quodcum@a mine Moses, 
Non monstrare vios, cadem nisi sacra colenti, 
qQ situm fontem solos deducere verpos 
Seq pater in causa, cul septima quieque tuit lux 
Ienava, et partem vitor non attigit uliam.’ 


Juvenal here denounces the fanaticism of the 
Jews, and shows them little inclined to point 
This may 
but the first verses show well how 


the way to those who were not in it. 
be a calumny; 
the sons of the new converts became ardent and 
perfect Jews. The conversion of the Gentiles to 
spiritualistic and monotheistic doctrine was thus 
before it 
Judaism 


begun by Judaism was achieved by 
stands in the history of 


pure, immaterial, divine 


Christianity. 
the world as the first 
doctrine. There were distinctions among the 
Jewish converts—it is proved by all we have 
said, and the proof might be made more com- 
plete by citations from Tacitus, by distinctions 
There 
All the 
Gentiles who adopted Judaism adopted the doe 
God. 


Judaism 


established in the law of Antoninus Pius. 
was no distinction in point of doctrine. 

trine of belief in a 
The 


became 


the Law, the single 
infusion of the Geutile element in 
that it 


the reaction which took place is no other than 


such alarmed the doctors, and 


the Talmud, Judatsm felt that it was at the 
point of being lost in Christianity. It made 
itself more orthodox, more narrow, and the 
spirit of proselytism was crushed. For centu- 


ries Judaism separated itself from the world. 

notwithstanding, that the Jews do 
unity. The first 
Gregory of Tours 


It is clear, 


not form an ethnographic 


Jews who came to France 
that there 


Paris, Orléans, Clermont) came 


were in bis time many Jews in 
from Marseilles, 
They made converts in the valley of the Rhone. 
M. Renan thinks that Gauls may have 
made themselves Jews ; but on this point we 


says 


many 
have very few data. Judaism canie to Germany 
and to England from France ; as for Russia, we 
know that the kingdom of the Khazars occupied 
nearly all southern Russia, and this kingdom 


The 


N ation. 


adopted Judaism in the time of Charlemagne. 
The and the 
Russia contain great masses of the Jewish popu 


valley of the Danube south of 
lation which, ethnograpbically, have nothing in 
the Palestine. ‘** Th 
Jewish race,” says Renan, *‘ which is often con 


common with Jews of 
sidered as the ideal of the pure ef/inos, kept from 
century to century by the interdiction of mixed 
has been stro 


marriages, ily penetrated with 


foreign infusions.” Judaism was first a national 
religion, and it has become again a close religion: 
but 
hgion, and made converts in a thousand places 


during many centuries It was an open re 


signification of the word 
The 


main objection to this doctrine is what Is calle d 


Ethnographically, the 
has, therefore, become extremely doubtful. 
the Jewish type; but M. Renan maintains that 
there is not one Jewish type, but several, and he 
attributes the permanence of some of these types 
ghettos, and to the 
interdiction of mixed marriages, 


to the sequestration of the 


‘ > , ‘ 
Jorrespondence. 
CONVICT INDEXING. 
To THE EpitTorR oF THE NATION: 
Srr: I fancy 
subject were as much astonished 


interested in the 
at the 
another journal, on 


all who were 
savage 
the 
the amusing and inoffensive (if not 
brilliant) about 
as the unfortunate writer must have 


onslaught made, in 
author of 
specially suggestion ‘convict 
indexes ’ 
been. Mr. Browne, however, is evidently quite 
able to defend himself, and I wish merely to 
point out the flaws in “ W. T. F.’s” 

l. He that 


bungling, whereas I 


argument. 

convict labor is unskilled 
turn 
out as good quality of such articies as they make 
(e. g., hats, establish 


ments, Convict of course, have to 


assumes 


and believe 


prisons 
furniture, etc.) as other 
hat-makers, 
be trained, but so, also, do indexers. 

2? oW, I F.” 
Vonthly *‘ an example of convict index- 


calls the index to the Popular 
science 
ing.” It is injustice to the industrial 
prison system to think fora moment that any 
prison which employed its convicts in indexing 


_ 
gross 


would allow such work to go forth. 

3. It is obvious that if the occurrence of such 
errors as “‘W. I. F.” cites stamps an index as 
convict labor (I have remarked how unjust to 
convicts 


then certain 


must be convicts in dis- 


such nomenclature is), 
“ professional indexers ” 
have been 
pointed out in your columns as occurring in 
= Poole.” Ww. M. G. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, WASHINGTON, April 26, 1883. 


guise, for errors equally singular 


THE KANSAS “INDEX.” 
To THE Epitor or THe NATION: 


Sir: I that the little 
monthly which I desire to issue may be misun- 


fear your notice of 


derstood, and mav endanger my success. 


The actual subscription-list will, at best, be 
very small, and, whatever it may be, my inten- 
tion is to expend every dollar thus received in 
increasing the circulation. My desire is to place 
in the hands of every young reader in the State, 
gratuitously, this monthly suggestion and guide 
to good current literature. I had no thought of 
general circulation, nor of making the ‘** Index ” 
complete, but as complete as the recognition by 
the best publishers would adnut. Mine is purely 
It will reach 
who would rarely, under any circumstances, see 


a local, helpful measure. those 
either Poole’s or the proposed montbly index, 
though I welcome them, and shall be only too 
glad to insert in the Kansas monthly a “stand 


ing” reference to them, suggesting their pur- 


chase and use, and will do this gratuitously. 
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I venture to make this explanation, lest your 
comment and slight comparison may (uninten- 
tionallv, of course) prevent some publisher from 
“and thus 
-Very truly, ete., 

JAMES H. CANFIELD. 
UNIVERSITY OF Kan . LAWRENCE, 


April 25, 1883, 


hange, 


} 
i 
recognizing me with an ‘‘exc 


limit my references 


{Our objection did not lie against the rela 
tive incompleteness of Professor Cantield’s 
list as shown in his prospectus, but against 
the vagueness of his references, not to mention 
other defects in 
NATION. | 


his mode of indexing.—Ep. 


THE TYPOGRAPHICAL 
OF MSS. 


REPRODUCTION 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Sr: May I say that the writer of the para- 
graph in the last number of the Nation in com- 
mendation of Mr. C. F. Adams, jr.’ 
late the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, in which that gentleman objected to 
the Society's edition of Bradford's MS. ‘ History 
of Plymouth Plantations’ and Doctor Green’s 
papers on Groton, for their attempt to represent 


Ss, paper at a 
meeting of 


in type spelling and contractions used in the 
manuscript, mistakes the purpose of such editors 
and the requirements of historical students? It 
is not that printers of those days would have 
set up the copy differently—that is admitted— 
but it is that the historical student 
books “printed as manuscript,” as tbe phrase 


needs such 
goes, and he only feels safe in dealing with 
Minute but 
tial points may sometimes turn upon contrac- 


them when such is the case. essen 
ions avd spelling, and spelling and grammar 
are essential to the student's accurate concepti n 
of the authority he is dealing with, as Mr. Park- 
man, at the meeting, emphasized in the case of 
the Dinwiddie papers. 
are confined to the supplying of historical mate- 
The question of the 
contemporary printers would 
MS., and the 
ordinary reader, is quite another question, and 
should not be with the 
which antiquarian societies in this country and 


The reasons now urged 


rial for purposes of study. 
way in which 
have pre sented the needs of the 


confounded purposes 
in England have in preserving manuscript ma- 
terial as manuscript, though convenientiy put in 
type. JUSTIN WINSOR, 

CAMBRIDGE, April 27, 1885. 

[Our language was sufficiently guarded. 
We said: 
had better be dispensed with altogether, or 


‘“Much of this facsimile printing 
reserve d for spe cial occasions. There is, in 
fact, no more sense in reproducing the com 
moner abbreviations,” We had in mind 
ye for the, yt for that, the familiar sign of 
contraction for the prefix per-, and the like, 
as to which the context 


etc, 


leaves no room for 
mistake. In general it may be held that we 
can as well trust the transcriber of a MS. for 
his évterpretation of the contractions in a hand 
which he has studied, as for his simple repro- 
duction of them. Such as are peculiar to the 
individual writer and af the same time obscure 
or ambiguous should of course be imitated in 
print ; but, at best, recourse must still be had 
to the manuscript itself in case of dispute.— 
Ep. NATION. | 
CIVIL-SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 

To THE Epitor OF THE NATION : 

Sir: The statement in your editorial of 26th 
instant, that it is feared in Washington that 





May 3, 1883| 


persons who fail of success in the civil servic 
examinations may ‘‘accuse the examiners of 
unfair dealings as to the ratings, and harass 
them with criminal prosecutions,” seems to in 
dicate an inference by tbe persons in Washing 
ton who are suffering under such alarm that the 
new law simply transfers the power of appoint 
ing subordinates from the personal discretion of 
the politicians, in whom it is now practically 
vested, to the personal discretion of the Com 
mission and its examiners. <A similar want of 
information or density of perception has seemed 
to afflict a large proportion of the noisiest oppo 
nents of the reform both in and out of the 
various legislative bodies who have recently 
struggled with the subject Hence it seems it 
portant to keep constantly before the public 
that the point and essence of the reform, as urged 
by its intelligent advocates, is not to remove 
discretion from one power to vest it in another, 
but to eliminate and destroy the dangerous 
element of personal discretion altogetber. It 
was the opinion of Mr. Burt and other experts 
in the new system that, as reduced to practice 
in the public offices in New York, all personal 
discretion had been eliminated from the selec 
tion of officials except as regarded a residuum of 
about five per cent. of the determining con 
siderations. 

The systematic process by which this was ac 
complished, and unerring and impartial system 
effectually substituted for personal discretion, is 
too long to explain here ; but, on a careful ex 
amination made some months since, I was per 
sonally satistied that the claim to that effect had 
been made good. However that may be, it is 
certain that if tbe Commission adheres to the 
system adopted in England, and pursued by Mr. 
Burt in the Naval Office at New York—namely, 
of examining all applicants under distinguish 
ing numbers, by which alone their identity shall 
be known to the examiners, referring for their 
names only to envelopes kept sealed till after 
the examination is concluded and the ratings 
made—there can be no ground for the fear of 
legal prosecutions against the examiners which 
seems to be disquieting the Washington polit 
cians.—Very respectfully, 

1. J. WISTAR 


PHILADELPHIA, April 27, 1885. 


CATHOLIC CASUISTRY. 
To THE EpItor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your issue of April 19 you raise a 
question on which, I think, I can throw some 
light. In your comments on Brady's denial of 
his guilt in court, you remark : 


‘“*It will be interesting, however, to see wh: 
ther he denies it on the scaffold. If he does. it 
will beigbten the public curiosity as tothe natur 
of the arrangement with his spiritual advisers 
which enables him to do this. No satisfactory 
explanation of these solemn asseverations of in 
nocence at the last moment by Catholic criminals 
who have just received tbe rites which the 
Church only gives to the pénitent, has ever beet 
made.” 


And again: 


‘There is doubtless , 
science, of which we know m iz. 
ables these men to be good ‘ Catholics’ in their 
own eyes, while engaged in a certain class of 
crime, and to deny it to the last gasp without 
imperilling their salvation.” 








Now all this, it seems to me, is the direct re 


sult of the system of moral teaching at pre 
sent in vogue in the Roman Catholic Chur 
Undoubt 


lly, what incites, supports, and justi 


, sup} 
fies these men in their own eves in the commis 


sion of such crimes is the Jesuitical maxim that 
‘the end is justified by the means,” and esp 
cially when an act is done ‘‘ad majorem De 


gloriam.” What enables them to declare them- 


The 


Nation. 


selves The ~ ~~ 

ot then ifter bay yr actually ¢ ‘ thre 
and even on the seaiTold its s ( 
authorized system otf List! | 

very pur] f reco i 

certain cil trmsta es, f erta " s 
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the eighteen years that [have been 


head master of this school L have found the sen 

timent universal among the boys as to thesnean 

ness of cheating or lying. A boy’s word is neve 
questioned here, and there is no watching. In 
this time, five boys have been sent off for lying 
or cheating (there are over one bundred boys in 
the school), and in every case they have virtually 
been sent off by the boys themselves, and this 
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notwithstanding the fact that they were all 
popular fellows, The cases were such as no 
master could ever have detected bimself. The 


boys have the feeling that they are responsible 
for the honor of the school, and guard it jealous- 
ly It interest some of your readers to 
know the method of procedure in such cases. It 
Whenever a boy has lied or cheat 
ed, the two highest classes in the school (of their 
own accord) hold a meeting and appoint a com- 


‘ate the matter. This committee 


may 


is as follows : 


mittee to investig 


first gives the accused a hearing, and then re- 
ports. If the report is unfavorable to the ac- 
cused, the committee waits on the head master 


and informs him that a case of cheating or lying 
The 
not wait for the report to be read out before the 
whole but at once comes forward and 
gives his name. The head master then appoints 
of twelve boys to consider the case, in 
reserving to himself explicitly the 
is al- 
as to mem 
without assigning 
it. He 
and may call bis wit- 
I have never had but two cases in which 
this has been necessary. The whole matter is 
then canvassed, and the head master, after dis- 
cussion, asks the decision of each member, begin- 
ning the It would astonish, I 
fancy, many older the intelligence 
and fairness with which boys canvass such mat- 
I have presided at all of these trials, and 
have never seen cause to use my right of veto. 


has occurred in the school. accused does 


school, 


a ** jury” 
his presence, 
right to veto their decision. 
lowed absolute right of 
bers of the * jury,” 
throw 


The accused 
‘*challenge ” 
and may, 
any reason, off any 
then makes his statement, 


member of 


nesses, 


with youngest, 


people to see 
ters. 


The cases have been fairly tried, and of seven 
cases the unanimous verdict in tive has been ex 
In the other two the verdict was ‘‘ not 
I find that the committee appointed 
by the boys to investigate the matter uses the ut- 
caution before presenting the case. As I 
doubt their word, I 
never had even a suspicion of the cases, 
Of 
course a boy expelled is never allowed to return. 
This sense of 


pulsion. 
proven.” 


most 
do not watch my boys or 
have 
save in one instance, until presented to me. 


truth and fair-dealing speedily 
boys who come in, 
manliness 


communicates itself to new 
and [have never seen a boy of any 
who was not delighted with it. 

The 
ated paper work.” 


examinations here consist entirely of 
The numerical value of the 
to 100, and the value of 
must amount to 80 (four-fifths) for 
first division.” The papers are 
corrected and handed back to the boys (in Feb- 
ruary and June), that they may where and 
how they failed) On three occasions I 
have had papers returned to me by boys who 
rated at 80 exactly (just a pass), with 
the explanation that the instructor had over- 
looked in bis addition marks taken off, and that, 
according to the papers, they were ‘ pitched "— 

e., had failed to attain the “‘ first division.” I 
have alwavs felt bound to “ pitch” them, but I 
have always applauded their fine sense of honor 
in the presence of tbe school, and confirmed 
them in the feeling that there are things in life 
worth a great deal more than the distinction of 
being rated in the “ first division.” 

Cheating will never be stopped in any school 
ge until espionage is given up, and public 
opinion educated up to the point of regarding a 
cheat a Jiar as a miserable ‘“ sneak-thief” 
(as Mr. Plimpton aptly phrases it). It won’t do 
simply for “a majority” to be against it ; 
feeling against it, and the determination to put 
it down relentlessly, must permeate the whole 
mass of students. 

I was six years in a great school preparatory 
to the University of Virginia, and afterward a 
student in the University, and I am satisfied 
that if any one were set to watch the students 


questions set amounts 
the 


a pass into the * 


answers 


see 


have 


were 


or colle 


or 


the | 
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the feeling would be one of the utmost indigna- 
tion, and that they would at once leave the ex- 
amination-room. For years I have had no case 
of either lying or cheating here ; and when I 
make this declaration, I do so, not because I am 
“green,” but because my school and college ex- 
perience, and my close companionship with boys 
and knowledge of their ways of thinking about 
such matters, assure me that I speak but simple 
truth.—Very respectfully, 
W. GoRDON McCaBE, 
Head Master Univ. School. 

PETERSBURG, Va., April 28, 1883. 

COLL EGE “HONOR AND COLLEGE 
HONORS. 
To THE EpITor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Mr. Geo. A. Plimpton, in his communi- 
cation in the Nation of April 19 on ‘‘ University 
Honor—North and South,” seems struck with 
the fact that, at an examination in the University 
of Virginia, a student from Indiana “was de- 
tected consulting his books while out, not by 


| it runs either to fat or to brats.” 





of a former Chief Justice of that State. Nor is 
there in the United States a man more thor- 
oughly conversant with both State and national 
jurisprudence than Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines, of 
Louisiana; and she is always thoroughly posted 
on the political and financial questions of the 
day. One might naturally infer that it is be- 
cause these two women have some special mo- 
tive in being informed concerning politics. It 
would require greater space than the Nation 
would allow merely to enumerate the names of 
women thus interested in the three States of 
Louisiana, Texas, and Tennessee alone. 

Bartle Massey, the schoolmaster in ‘ Adam 
Bede,’ declares: ‘‘Women have no headpiece; 
Granting with 
the satirical Bartle, that much of woman’s brain 
power is lost on ‘“‘ fat and brats,” I think that in 
local politics men are better informed, because 
they participate in it; but on the great ques- 


| tions of the science of government, women are, 
| if well educated, at the present day as really 


members of the Faculty, but by his fellow-stu- | 


dents,” and that ‘‘ the sentiment among his class- 
mates was so strong at what they considered an 
outrage that they immediately warned him 
that, unless he left within so many hours, vio- 
lence might be done to his person” ; and with 


the further fact that, ina similar case at the | 


University of Georgia, ‘tthe accused was de- 
tected and expelled, not by the Faculty, but by 
his own associates.” 

Is not a natural explanation of these facts 


suggested by the title I have given this com- | 


munication ? If not—if the action in these cases 


proceeded purely from unselfish indignation— | 


how happens it that these same students in a 
case of ‘‘outrageous” violation of college law, 
not threatening their relative rank in scholar- 
ship, not only would not bave taken the discipline 
into their own hands, but would, toa man, have 
refused to aid the Faculty in it, even by so much 
as testifying to what their own eyes had seen ; 
and that, too, when suspicion might fall, per- 
haps had, to their own knowledge, already fall- 
en, on the innocent ? College honor is a queer 
compound, North or South. 
Yours respectfully, E, J. STEARNS. 


St. Jonn's SCHOOL, BRANDYWINE SPRINGS, 
FAULKLAND, DEL., April 28, 1883. 


WOMEN AND POLITICS. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION : 

Sir: In the issue of April 12 your correspond- 
ent signing herself ‘‘D.,” and writing of ‘* wo- 
man’s interest in politics,” has attracted me by 
the statement, ‘‘I would take a much deeper 
interest in all subjects, if I knew what to do with 
my knowledge.” My object in writing is two- 
fold: to bring myself in communication with 
“D.” (as thisis my only place of reaching her), 
and to add my testimony to hers, that women do 
take deep interest in politics, and to a far greater 
extent than most men know. 

The slurs, cuts, and hostility the press of the 
nation everywhere has indulged in concerning 
those women bold enough to study politics, and 
who dare be called ‘‘strong-minded,” has been 
the cause of many women doing precisely as 
**D.” has done—veiling their knowledge, even 
from their own male relatives often, fearing 
the same scorn which these women have met 
from the public. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
declared once, in a company of ladies, that tne 
Southern women she met in Washington with 
their husbands, who were members of Congress 
before the war, were all of them generally well 
posted on political questions. Few men were 


ever more deeply interested in all political 
questions than many women I can name—among 
them Mrs. Caroline E, M., of New Orleans, wife 


profound in their knowledge as men are. “ D.” 
says ‘‘my education has been desultory,” and 
adds: ‘‘I assure you, in all frankness, that I 
rarely meet a man, either at home or in the 
North, who is as well ‘ up’ in general politics as 
myself.” Until within the last twenty years, or 
less, women’s education and information were of 
the same nature as “‘ D.’s,” and it is this fact we 
should do well to consider while discussing this 
question. The versatility of talent in women is 
something to be remarked, and, if trained as 
men are, in some special line, we can readily be- 
heve they would succeed where now they fail. 
During the three past years my life bas been 
spent in travelling through the United States, 
and in a way that brought me in close personal 
ucquaintance with many women; and I was de- 
lighted and surprised to find how widespread 
was the interest felt on political questions among 
women. We need not look far for the reason. 
Temperance in the last few vears has become a 
political question, and women have perfected or- 
ganizations all over the Union, and they watch 
the proceedings of the political world with pain- 
ful attention. Add to this the large number of 
women who are advocates of the universal en- 
franchisement of women, with State and county 


| organizations, and we must see the need of wo- 


man’s interesting herself in politics. Increased 
facilities for good education, and the manner in 


| which newspapers are now edited, induce many 
| women who care nothing for either of these 
movements, to read concerning the political con- 


duct of the marked men of the day, and they 
gain, asdo many men, a superficial knowleage 
of current political events. 

I think * D.” will agree with me that nothing 
will tend toward the intellectual development of 
the South, the opening of its schools and univer- 
sities to women, and the general advancement 
of our people, more than bringing our cultivated 
and thinking women into communication with 
each other, as our Northern sisters have done. 
I was in active correspondence with people all 
over America for years before my family cares 
admitted of my having them at my home, and 
when we did finally meet, we met as old friends. 
Only yesterday I sent to the Memphis Appeal a 
letter from Thomas Jefferson to Mrs. Katharine 
Duane Morgan, a daughter of William J. Duane, 
Secretary of the Treasury under Jackson, and wife 
of General Morgan who informed against Aaron 
Burr’s scheme. The letter plainly shows that 
Mrs. Morgan was striving to advance an object 
of a political nature, and Jefferson heartily ap- 
proved it. Her granddaughter, Sarah C. Atchi- 
son, is as profoundly interested in politics in her 
quiet home in Denison, Texas, as if she was an 
active participant in national affairs. 

Iselect the following extract from a letter 
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bearing on this subject from among a lot of 
others, written to a Southern lady by the late 
Dr. John W. Draper. They corresponded for 
many/years : 

‘‘DeEAR Mrs. S.: That the ‘ Intellectual De- 
velopment’ has been of some help to the cause 
of progress lam certain. It bas passed, as you 
are aware, through several editions, and has 
been translated into almost every European 


language, even Russian. Send me a picture of 
your young friend who has read it through 


twice. I should like to see her counterfeit pre- 
sentment. . . . I qimte agree with you 
that the future of women will be one of the 
great problems of the day, in a political and 
social point of view. I think there is much 
cause of hope in the mere fact that public 
attention 1s now called to the subject, and 
that means will be found to bring about 
a great amelioration in female life. In 1830 I 
invented the process of taking portraits from 
the life by photography, and I can assure you, 
my fnend, that it is one of my most pleasant 
reflections, that that process has been the means 
of giving a suitable and honorable employment 
o many thousands of women all over the world. 

“In reply to your kind urging ‘that I write 
more on this subject,’ I can only say that I am 
very weary of authorship, and must leave its 
pains and pleasures to others; and among the 
rising generation of writers among women and 
men are some who | know will handle this noble 
subject far better than their predecessors have 
done. JOHN W. DRAPER. 

‘Washington Square, New York, August 12, 
1873.” 

My father taught me that the possession of 
talent was in itself a forcible command to use it. 
He held that the parable of the ten talents had 
a deeper meaning than was generally given it, 
and regarded disused power on the part of its 
possessor as a grievous sin against the less fortu- 
nate of humanity. Then let ‘‘ D.” see that there 
is work for her, and all like her, in the South, if 
we would see our land, of which we hope so 
much, filled with an intelligent and prosperous 
people, both white and black. 

ELIZABETH L. SAXON, 

16 ORLEANS STREET, MEMPHIS, TENN., April 23, 1883. 


Notes. 


‘Dr. CLAUDIUS,’ a novel, by F. Marion Craw- 
ford, author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ is in the press of 
Macmillan & Co. 

A third and enlarged edition of Mr. Wm. H. 
Hills’s ‘Students’ Songs’ is nearly ready for pub- 
lication by Moses King, Cambridge, Mass. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. make the following 
announcements as regards the authorship of the 
forthcoming volumes of their * American Men of 
Letters’ series: Emerson, by Dr. O.W. Holmes; 
Bayard Taylor, by his colleague, J. R. G. Has- 
sard, of the Tribune ; Benjamin Franklin, by J. 
B. McMaster ; Margaret Fuller, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson ; Edmund Quincy, by S. H. Gay; Bryant, 
by John Bigelow; and Poe, by George E. 
Woodberry. Mr. Aldrich’s sketches of travel 
published in the Aflantie for some years past 
will be gathered into a volume calied ‘ From 
Ponkapog to Pesth.’ 

Prof. W. G. Sumner’s articles on industrial and 
social topics which have been appearing in Har- 
per’s Weekly, will be shortly made into a book 
called ‘What our Social Classes owe to each 
other,’ and published by Harper & Bros. 

The Messrs. Harper report that their tempting 
offer of $3,000 for the best illustration of Alfred 
Domett’s ‘‘Christmas Hymn” has resulted in 
more than 1,700 applications for the text of the 
poem and the terms of the competition. This 


will not embarrass the examiners so much as 
might appear. We think it a matter of regret 
that the subject is one on which if the last word 
has not been said pictorially, it is not reasonable 
to expect a genuine or powerful or very original 
expression from a youthful designer. 





J. W. Bouton will be the American publisher 
of M. Lonis Gense's ‘ L'Art Japonais,’ announc 
ed by Quantin in Paris. This important work, 
undertaken in conjunction with a native expert, 
promises to relate the history of Japanese art in 
all its branches as it has never been told before, 
with fulness and accuracy, abundant biography, 
and some thousand illustrations of a bigh order, 
produced by a great variety 
cluding etching, beliogravure, and chromolitho 
graphy. The prospectus shows a quarto volume 
elegantly printed on fine paper. The edition 
will be limited to 1,400 numbered copies, in tw: 


of processes, in 


grades, 

Bernard Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly, London, has 
in preparation facsimile illustrations, in photo 
intaglio, of the works of the Italian engravers of 
the 15th century, by Alfred Dawson, under the 
direction of the keeper of the prints in the British 
Museum, These will embrace Botticelli’s designs 
for ‘ll Monte Sancto di Dio’ (1477), and to the 
‘Divine Comedy’ (1481), and Fillippo  Lappi's 
supposed designs for the * Triumphs’ of Petrarch, 
beautiful. The 
publication will be in parts to subscribers, and 
Mr. Quariteh will also 
in Maya small quarto illustrated 
volume on ‘The Fisheries of the 
the Fish Thereof, by George L 
Consul at Fiume 

Mr. Chbristern has received the prospectus of 
the ‘ Allgemeines Historisches Portritwerk * pro 
jected by the Munich house of Friedrich Bruck 
mann, already noticed by us. 
will 
Princes and Popes lead off. 

The Supplement to the March April Library 
Journal contains the first instalment of the Co 
operative Index we described a fortnight ago 
edited by W. I. Fletcher. It fills 15 pages in 
double columns. Bookbuyers and students every 
where ought to subscribe tothe Journal, if only 
for the sake of this new feature 

President Noah Porter prints in the May num 
ber of the New Englander his entertaining paper 
on ** The New England Meeting-House,” read in 
December last before the New England Society 
of Brooklyn. Some portions would bear ampli 
fication—e. y., that on the secular uses of the 
meeting-house, and on the division of seats ac 
cording to ‘‘quality.” For instance, the negro 
pew, which was a common department in the 
meeting-houses of President Porter's State, goes 
unmentioned by him 

In the current Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian (vol. ii, No. 
Hoar indicates the wealth of material for his 
tory in the Government archives and the Na 
tional Library at Washington, and gives a list 
of prize appeals during the Revolution, whose 
records are now in the office of the Clerk of the 
Supreme Court. The same number contains 
important notes on the historv of witchcraft in 
Massachusetts, by Mr. George H. Moore. These, 
pointing out certain errors of the best historians, 
partake of the nature of a vindication of the 
colony, but now and again one seems to hear a 
laughing in the sleeve on the part of the writer. 
Dr. Valentini contributes a learned paper on 
‘*The Olmecas and Tultecas” of Mexico; and 
Mr. Edward G. Porter quotes the earliest known 
document bearing the name of Washington—a 
parchment indenture in the Cathedral library 
at Durham, England. It is referred to the time 
of King John, about 1200. One of the parties to 
the agreement is Walter of Weissington. An 
engraving of the MS. and seal attached is given. 

The ruins district of Babylon is the subject of 
a paper by H. Kiepert in the Journal of the Ber- 
lin Geographical Society, No. 108. A large col- 
ored map, reduced from the British survey of 
1861+, accompanies the text. 


and much else that is rare and 
the edition very limited. 
have ready 
Adriatic and 
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Those who have felt the charm of the Tanagra 
figurines will be interested in the illustrations ¢ 
the semes of articles on the Ne lis of My 
na (Sandarlik), in Mvysia, in tl irrent 
the Bulletin of the French S it Atl , 
lhus there are seven plates in the February and 
March-April numbers, represent i 
times as many objects, some f wh hav 
fectly caughtt Boeotian stvle, t! 
hke nothing whicl in be st t 
trv. These terracottas possess any 
interest, especially in t 
copies of Greek 1 isterpieces, ana " 
their inseriptions, The latter protat 
preserve the makers’ na sd 
tions In compounding t pear ft ust 
again as conventional trac irk \ 
nected with the art of print t is inte 
to tind here, also, as in } { 
world, evidences f the us 
pressifiy NAmMes Upon thre i\ 

Mr. Hamerton dis sof N \ ‘ 
Sainte Chapelle in the west of t 
printed in the Agu 
is indirectly a plea for t ‘ 
Vindication of our tin is thie \ 
spects the art { for t t 

Parts 71-76 of the ct i 
Phierleben B. Wests near A 4 
among the mam arr ‘ ‘ ‘ 

f which the « 1 pla \ 
Still, commend t \ 
pertuanent weal 

Three numbers of Mr. Otto kK ‘ 

tnd NStofes I lie befor < lt 

new irnalis that of t \ \\ i 
recalls bv its general mak i Its avowe 
ject is to organize the y {tl ners 
without regard te politics, in] lf 

in the machinery f ro t 
editk rs d pen lence is } ites i 
upon the eaucated yvoutl tudent ’ " 
graduates from our colleges, and | 

lumns as their special mediua He is already 
aiming to unite them in district societies for t 
study of political economy in hat ny with the 
efforts of the Society for Political Edueat 
His labors will mmand the svinpathy of tl 
thoughtful The pubheat lice 4 
Nfudenf an NY s ( l 
New York city 

A new n ne, | sing a paint il 
well-nigh universal interest, is the Quarterly 

i scan Psych 1 which began 
with the April number. It is the organ of the 
National Association for the Protection of the 


f Insanity, ts edited by 


Burlington, N. J., an 


Blakiston, Son & 


Insane and Prevention 





Dr. Joseph Parrish, of 
published in Philadelphia by 1 


Co 

The Bi yr} her is the title of a new monthis 
serial just begun in this city, consisting entirély 
of short sketches of contemporary notabilities, 


generally with crude portraits on wood. The 


medley—which embraces princes and potentates 
doctors, artists, revoJutionists, journalists, pisci 


culturists, weather prophets, clergymen, sena 
tors, college presidents, prime donne, and new 
school pirates—reminds one of nothing so much 
as the window of the photographic dealer with 
its strange juxtapositions. 

The State of New Jersey paid last year nearly 
$9,000 in bounties for the growing of sorghum 
cane and the manufacture of sugar from it An 
interesting account of this “‘ infant industry ” is 
given in the fifth annual report of the State Bu 
reau of Statistics of Labor and Industries, just 
published. The chapter on the oyster interests 
concludes with ‘‘ An Oysterman’s Dictionary,” 
largely taken from Ingersoll’s ‘‘ Glossary.” The 
volume is replete with information of more than 


local value, 


384 


The Smithsonian Institution has issued for its 
Sixteenth Bulletin a **Synopsis of the Fishes of 
North America,” by David S. Jordan and Charles 


H. Gilbert, of Indiana University. A small 
portion of this valuable catalogue was prepared 
in the spring of 187. As now completed, it oc 

ipies, With the index, more than a thousand 
pages Svo ihe editors make hberal acknow 


ledgment to a large number of scientists for 
friendly assistance, and state their aim to have 
been to do for American ichthyology what Dr. 
Eliiott Coues bas done for ornithology in his 
‘Key to North American Birds.’ They announce 
as nearly ready for publication a ‘ Bibliography 
of American [chthyology, by Professor Goode, 

No. 25 of the Professional Papers of the Corps 
of Engineers, U.S. A , is a report on the ** Prac 
tice in Europe with the Heavy Armstrong, 
Woolwich, 


rau 


and Krupp Rifled Guns,” with dia 


** Planting Trees in School Grounds” is made 
the subject of an excellent letter, full of sound 
advice in regard to ornamenting the grounds of 
rural school-houses, addressed by Dr. Franklin B. 
Hough te Commissioner Eaton, and published by 
the National Bureau of Education. The value 
of schoolhouse grounds as places of recreation 
may, in wine cases out of ten, be greatly im 
proved by a ju:licious planting of trees; and 
these, if properly selected, can be made to play 
an important part in increasing throughout tbe 
community a much-needed love and knowledge 
of our native trees. Dr. Hough well explaius 
what trees should be chosen for this purpose and 
how they may be best planted. His letter should 
be widely read by the members of school boards 
and other town officials 

George Bell & Sons, London, bave added to 
the Bohn Standard Library a volume coutaining 
‘Goethe’s Miscellaneous Travels ’ (New York : 
Scribner & Welford). It contains a reprint of 
the ‘Swiss Journey,’ a revised translation of the 
3 and the Siege of 
Metz,’ originally made by Mr. Farie, and the 
‘Tour on the Rbine, Main, and Neckar’ in 1814 
and 1815, now first translated into English by 
Miss L. Dora 


valuable contin 


) 


Campaiga in France in 1702 





mitz. This volume forms a 


ation of the series. Geethe’s 





wonderful power of minute observation, and the 
happy objectivity which characterized his life, 
are admirably illustrated in this volume, It is 
not easy to see, however, why Goethe's * Swiss 
Journey’ in 1707, with his interesting visits 
to Frankfort, Heidelberg, and the South 
German cities, should have been omitted from 
the preseut work Its insertion would have 
given completeness to this record of bis minor 
travels. It would have been well, also, to prefix 
to the ‘Tour on the Rhine’ Goethe’s own ac 
count of the occasion of that trip, with his de- 
seription of the cities visited and the various 
art collections, Which he published in the Vor 
genblait, and which properly forms an introduc 
tion to *Kunst und Alterthum.’ The notes 
which the translator has added are taken from 
Dr. Strehike’s edition of the Travels, and will 
be f und useful. 

Julius Eckardt, the well-known author of * Aus 
der Petersburger Gesellschaft’ and other valua 
ble works on Russian subjects, has been falsely 
credited with so many anonymous books on 
Russia that he has felt compelled to disclaim 
publicly the authorship of * Livland und Lrland,’ 
a work just published by Duncker & Humblot 
in Leipzig. He takes occasion to say at the same 
time, in his letter to a German paper, that he has 
had no band in other books on Russian and Baltic 
affairs, announced by the same firm as in press, 
which have in advance been attributed to him 
by various newspapers. 

Berthold Auerbach’s correspondence with his 


cousin, Jacob Auerbach, @ scholar residing at 


The 


Nation. 


Frankfort-on-the-Main, is shortly to be published 
by Cotta. The letters extend overa period of 
forty years, and will in a measure possess the 
interest of a diary, touching as they do upon 
personal as well as literary incidents in the 
novelist’s hfe, The posthumous works of Auer- 
bach are said to be considerab! Westermann’s 
Monats-Hefte for April contains a short frag 
ment of his, entitled “ Ingenieuse oder die Cyklo 
penbiiuerin,” which in its conception is a most 
original literary production. It is in the 
form of letters to himself wtten by a 
young woman, who criticises bis hterary cha- 
racteristics and poetic creations, more espe 
cially his peasants, whom, from personal 
xperience, she pronounces altogether unreal. 
The fragment is in its author’s best manner, and 
reveals a rich fund of bumorous self-criticism, 
but it possesses a fatal defect—its criticism is too 
just; much of it may be seriously applied to 
Auerbach’s best work. One cannot help reflect 
ing what would bave been the effect on the 
* Dorfgeschichten "—on which, after all, bis fame 
mainly rests—if his criticism on them had been 
expanded into a work of greater dimensions, 
We suspect, therefore, that few of his admirers 
will regret that he abandoned hisscheme. Some 
t seems to be inseparable from 


disappointmet 
every posthumous publication. 

Almost contemporaneous with the beginning 
in Harper's of James de Mille’s posthumous 
‘Castle in Spaiv,’ comes the republication in 
Paris, in the cheap ** Collection Michel Lévy,” 
of the French adaptation of bis ‘ American Ba 
ron,’ made by M. Louis Ulbacb. 

‘L’Expédition de la Jeanette au Pole Nord, 
racontée par tous les membres de lexpédition,’ 
is the title of a recent French work in two vol 
umes, translated by M. Jules Geslin from the 
various letters and journals published in the New 
York Herald (Paris: Dreyfous: New York: F. 
W. Christern) 


“(Euvre de Saint-Jérodme” is the name of a 
French organization recently established for the 
purpose of preserving and publishing the lin 
guistic productions of missionaries inhabiting 
foreign lands, Since many of these become ir- 
reparably lost after the decease of their authors, 
not a few missionaries have been discouraged 
from writing anything in or upon the languages 
spoken by their pagan proselytes as long as 
there was no certainty of ever seeing their pro- 
ductions printed in a correct and adequate shape. 
The Society also proposes to supply the schools 
of toe natives with text-books, provided the 
manuscripts be sent in by the missionaries. The 
Minister ot Public Instruction and the French 
Institute regard this undertaking as worthy of 
their aid; the administrator of the French mis- 
sions in Central Polynesia, Mgr. Lamaze, has 
declared his readiness to contribute by literary 
work. One of the founders, Rev. Mr. Grézel, 
has published a dictionary of the language 
spoken on Futuna Island; another founder, Rev. 
Violette, is the author of a Samoan grammar 
and dictionary (Paris, 1879, 8vo, 92 and 468 
pages), and of some religious texts in the same 
language. Before us is a volume published by the 
Society itself, of which the Abbé Bouche is the 
author: ‘ Les Noirs peints par eux-mémes’ (Paris: 
Poussielgue Fréres, 1885, 8vo, 144 pages). The 
learned missionary of the Slave Coast, Western 
Africa, has concealed under this queer super- 
scription a very attractive collection of pro- 
verbs, riddles, conundrums, and other folk-lore 
in the Nago language spoken around Abbeokuta. 
It is accompanied by a French translation with 
copious notes. 

—M. Renan’s last publication, a stenographic 
reproduction of a lecture on Jews and Judaism— 
* Le Judaisme comme race et comme religion "— 


{ Number 931 


or 


delivered on January 27, 1883, before the Cercle 
Saint-Simon in Paris, is very small in compass, 
but bighly attractive. Its style, less finished 
and poetically ornate than that of most of his 
writings, is exceedingly pleasing from its chaste 
simplicity. A stronger and more unalloyed 
sywpathy for its subject, tee people and faith of 
Israel, breathes through its pages than we have 
ever met with in his former writings on kindred 
topics. They unmistakably reflect an admixture 
with his warm love for the Scriptures and their 
authors, and with his general philanthropy, of a 
feeling of regret at having formerly propounded 
race notions not entirely dissimilar to those 
which color the present anti-Semitic literature 
on the other side of the Rhine. He now not only 
sees the Hebrew nation of old in a more favora- 
ble light than when be wrote his ‘ Origins of 
Christianity’ or his * History of the Semitic 
Languages,’ but he has also reached the conclu- 
sioun—and this is the main point of his disserta 
tion—that the modern Jews are far from being 
aus purely Semitic by descent as is generally be- 
lieved. Our Paris letter, on another page, dis- 
penses us from following bis arguinent in detail. 
Renan’s conclusion is that the modern Jews are 
more strictly a denomimation than a race, 
Were this proved, it would be a terrible truth to 
such [sraelites as are still proud of their direct 
descent from Abraham and Sarah, and also to 
that branch of the anti-Semitic crusaders who 
found their gospel of persecution not on the old 
beliefs of the Jews, which so many of them disa 
vow, but on the indelible blood taint of Semit 
ism. Fortunately for both these classes, how 
ever, M. Renun’s arguments are far trom con 
vincing. The positive evidences in their favor 
which he pointed out in the ancient writers are 
too scanty, and in some instances prove but 
little. The converted Khazars, Arabs, and Abys- 
sinians have remained without influence upon 
the great bulk of the Jews, the Europeans espe 
cially. The strict anti-proselytizing spirit of the 
Talmud is well known. And the great, though 
far from complete, uniformity of Jewish nation 
al characteristics—physical, mental, and moral 

is also an argument against M. Renan’s theory, 
which his interesting and insimuating remaiks 
on the subject, meluding observations on the 
variety of Jewish types, are not sufficient to in 
validate. 

OLE BULL. 

Ole Bull. A Memoir. By Sara C. Bull.  Bos- 

ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885 
THERE are two features in the eariy hfe of pro 
winent composers and executive musicians that 
recur with curious frequency. The first is an 
earlv interest in music, which often manifests 
itself amid comic impediments; the second, the 
opposition of the parents, who are usually per 
versely bent on forcing some other than a musi- 
cal career on their child. Ole Bull was no ex 
ception to this rule. When he was a mere child 
his Uncle Jens used to arrange for an occasional 
quartet soirée at the house of Ole’s parents. On 
these occasions Ole was repeatedly discovered 
under a sofa or table, where he bad concealed 
himself for hours, only to be ignominiously sent 
to bed again, after a whipping for disobedience. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the old rector 
who first gave him Latin lessons said to him: 
“Take to your fiddle in earnest, boy, and don’t 
waste your time here,” Ole’s father wished him 
to become a clergyman, and intrusted him toa 
tutor who declared his musical tastes incompati_ 
ble with bis studies and forbade him to play the 
violin; “and tbus the boy could only indulge at 
night in an inclivation that now, under this re 
straint, became a passion.” But one morning, 
when this tyrannous tutor came to drag one of 
his brothers out of bed at a very early hour, 
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together, whereupon another was made which 
proved more satisfactory. 

Some interesting information in regard to the 
history of the violin, the famous Italian makers, 
the “lost varnish,” and the best way of making 
the various component parts of the instrument 
are given in Bull’s Violin Notes—a short treatise 
of about thirty pages appended to Mrs. Bull’s 
Memoir. They include an excellent analysis of 
Paganini’s playing. Excepting a few of his 
compositions, this is almost the only thing of 
value, so far as we are aware, that Ole Bull bas 
bequeathed to posterity in black and white. 
Those of his letters which are printed in the pre 
sent memoir are extremely personal and dry. 
It is to be regretted that he did not, like Berlioz 
and Gottschalk, for instance, keep a record of 
his travels in the form of a diary. As he was 
“interested in all the great problems of hu- 
manity,” such a diary would have had a so- 
cial as well as sthetic and music - bistorical 
value. Of the Memoir itself it said 
that it would be much pleasanter reading if 
it were pitched half an octave lower. It 
would be unreasonable to demand absolute ob- 


must be 


jectivity of a relative, but theu it is not ne- 
cessary for the latter to represent her hero as a 
sort of angel with fourteen wings, and as one of 
the most genuinely inspired artists that ever 
lived. The faith of the reader is sometimes se 
verely tested, as when he is told that Bull “ was 
offered £800 for one night in Liverpool,” or that 
he declined an order and some jewels offered 
him by aking. But the book is written in an 
easy, pleasant style, and as it contains, besides a 
good index, several technical appendices, it will 
be a welcome addition to any musician’s library. 


RAWLINSON'S ANCIENT RELIGIONS. 
The Religions of the Ancient World, including 
Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, Persia, India, 
Pheenicia, Etruria, Greece, Rome. By George 
Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor of An- 
cient History, Oxford, and Canon of Canter- 
bury. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1883. 
THERE isa great and growing appetite on the 
part of the general public for small books on the 
principal subjects of modern research. Such 
‘* primers,” whether intended for children in 
schools or for the educated laity at large, should 
be written either by specialists in the various 
departments, or by compilers well acquainted 
with the most recent literature and not wedded 
It is particularly desirable that 
errors of detail and sweeping generalizations 
should be avoided in these little treatises, for the 
reason that the mass of the reading public are 
likely to pin their faith to them, especially when 
they appear on the authority of a man high in 
position. Prof. Rawlinson is well suited in some 
respects to prepare a manual on the national re- 
ligions of the ancient world. He isa veteran 
student of the subject and a prolific author ; 
his ‘ Herodotus’ took him in a general way over 
much of the ground, and in his ‘ Five Great 
Monarcbies ° 
devoted a good deal of space to the three first 
religions named on the title-page of his present 
But he has not produced as good a book 
as we had the right to expect. Much of what 
he says is correct and valuable, and his whole 


to any theory. 


and his ‘ History of Egypt’ he has 


work. 


presentation is an advance on preceding popular 
books of the sort ; but his work is disfigured by 
inaccuracies, and especially by a dogged sort of 
dogmatism which obscures his subject at every 
step. The explanation of this seems to be that 
he has not always consulted the latest writers 
on his subject, and that he is irreconcilably 
hostile to certain modern scientific 
thought. 

It is interesting to see how differently the 


lines of 


‘* fashion of the day ” is understood by different | privation of the delights of earthly life. Raw- 


minds. In some quarters we are told that our 
age is materialistically given up to the worship 
of facts. Kawlinson, on the other hand, in his 
introduction, declares that at the present day 
‘*to deal with facts is thought to be a humdrum 
and commonplace employment of the intellect— 
conjecture is found to be more amusing than in- 
duction, and an ingenious hypothesis to be more 
attractive than a proved law” (pp. 2, 3); and 
this indictment is brought against astronomers, 
physicists, biologists, and students of compara- 
tive philology and of religion. 
charge, which, it is to be hoped, is not strictly 
true. But, as our author thinks it true, it is all 
the more surprising to find him, in the course of 
the book, indulging in the speculation that he so 
strongly condemns. For example, he feels able 
to say (p. 105) that no conscious monotheism lay 
behind the religion of the early Indians at its 


| first formation, and then to explain (p. 106) how 
| the monotheism which he says they undoubted- 


ly at one time possessed was so completely for- 
gotten. It does not appear by what process he 


| obtained this accurate knowledge of the ‘first 


formation ” of the Hindu religion. And is it a 
pleasantry when, in the introduction also, he 
says that he has omitted the religion of the 
Jews ‘‘as sufficiently well known to all educated 
persons” (p. 4) ? 
educated persons were rather distinguished by 
their ignorance of the real nature of the early 
Jewish religion, and we must regret that no 
mention is made of it here, where a comparison 


| with neighboring faiths would be particularly 


interesting and instructive. In general he is un- 
troubled by doubts as to his results : ‘‘ It is con- 
fidently believed,” he says, ‘‘that further re- 
search and study will only supplement, and not 


| contradict, the views which are here put for- 





ward.” 

The best part of the book seems to be that de- 
voted to the Greek and Roman religions. With- 
out going far beneath the surface, the author 
gives the principal facts of their mythologies in 
clear and easy style, and not without sympa- 
thetic appreciation of their ideas. In other 
parts—particularly in the chapters on the Assy- 
rian and Babylonian, Phoenician and Persian 
faiths—he makes a number of incorrect or un- 
proved statements. Thus, the existence of a god 
{Lin Babylonia (p. 37) is exceedingly doubtful. 
In all the places where it occurs it seems possi- 
ble to regard Il or El as the word for deity in 
general, as itis in the Hebrew and Phcenician 
systems. The place assigned to Anu, Bel, and 
Hea in execrations (p. 40) is not accurate. Often 
these three arg not named at all, or only one or 
two of them are named—e. g., in Tiglathpileser 
8, 74, the “‘ great gods” invoked in the curse are 
Anu and Raman; and in the Sargon-cylinder, 
l. 77, the deities called on are Assur, Samas, and 
Raman. The great deity Assur, the father of 
the gods, is not doomed to celibacy, as Rawlin- 
son states (p. 50), but has for wife Belit (Beltis), 
who, in 5 Rawl. x. 26, 27, is called ‘‘ mother of 
the great gods, beloved wife of Assur.” The 
name of the ‘‘ messenger of the gods” who figures 
in the war of the seven evil spirits against the 
moon-god is not Paku, as Rawlinson quotes (pp. 
58, 59) from Fox Talbot’s translation (‘ Records 
of the Past,’ v. 165), but Nusku, who later be- 
came one of the great gods, and always stands 
last in the frequently occurring list of twelve 
great deities in the great inscription of Assur- 
banipal (5 Rawl. i.-x.). Rawlinson’s account of 
the Babylonian ideas of a future state appears 
to be very fanciful. The hitherto prevailing 
view has been that the other world was for the 
Assyrians and Babylonians simply a cold and 
gloomy abode, where the dead, good and bad, 
existed as inactive shades, conscious only of the 


It is a serious | 


We had supposed that most | 


linson speaks (pp. 62, 63) of a separation between 
good and bad, of the former as dwelling in the 
presence of the gods, clad in radiant garments 
and partaking of celestial food, while the latter 


| suffer different and appropriate punishments. 


But Fox Talbot’s translations, on which this pic- 
ture of the happiness of the good is based (Trans. 
Soc. Bibl. Archol. ii. 31, 32, ‘Records of the 
Past,’ iii. 155), are so arbitrary, putting in just 
the ideas in question, that to draw any conclu- 
sion from them would be in the highest degree 
unwise. Throughout Rawlinson puts too im- 
plicit faith in the Assyrian translations of the 
‘ Records of the Past,’ many of which are known 
to be inaccurate. For what he says of the ap- 
propriate punishments of the different classes of 
the bad he gives no reference, and we doubt whe- 
ther the monuments offer any such information. 

In the chapter on the Pheenician religion, we 
miss, above all, the comparison with the Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian. Though it is once or twice 
remarked that some Phcenician divine name oc- 
curs in the Babylonian pantbeon, there is no 
hint of any community of origin between the 
two religions (between his accounts of the two 
he interposes the chapters on the Hindu and 
Persian systems), though the resemblances are 
striking enough to provoke comparison. The 
materials contained in Philo Byblius are dis- 
missed too summarily as untrustworthy (p. 151) ; 
the essays of Renan, Lenormant, and others 
have brought something like order out of Philo’s 
apparent chaos, and his work is at any rate 
worthy of careful study. On the other hand, 
Rawlinson is too positive in respect to the cha- 
racters and functions of the little-known Pheeni- 
cian deities. The Phcenician El] is as doubtful 
as the Babylonian Il ; and we should expect at 
least some reference to the opinion, ably set 
forth by Tiele in his recent book on the Egyp- 
tian and Semitic religions, that Baal and Adon 
are not proper names, but titles, of divinities. 
We can thus explain not only ‘‘ Baal-shamayim,” 
the ‘‘ lord of heaven,” but also ‘‘ Baal-hamman,” 
the “lord of the sun,” which Rawlinson (pp. 
139, 151) continues to represent as an identifica- 
tion of Baal with the Egyptian Amon! He 
rightly regards Moloch as probably a mere title 
(p. 146), and Dagon as rather a corn-god than a 
fish-god (p. 142). It is strange that he can speak 
of Tammuz (p. 143) without hinting at any rela- 
tion between him and the Babylonian Dummuz. 
Two other things that he says may excite sur- 
prise, but for a different reason : the Phoenicians 
he calls a Semitic people (p. 133), and he explains 
the second element of the name Melchizedek as 
Sadyk, a Pheenician deity ; but one does not see 
how he can then maintain the ethnographical 
authority of the table of nations in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis, where the Phoenicians are 
reckoned among the Hamites, or the philological 
accuracy of the epistle to the Hebrews, where 
Melchizedek is said to mean “ king of righteous- 
ness ” instead of ‘‘ Sadyk (or, the Righteous One) 
is my king.” 

Rawlinson’s main authorities on Zoroastrism 
are Max Miiller and Haug; besides these, he 
cites Brockhaus, Windischmann, Westergaard, 
Hiibschmann, and Spiegel each once, and men- 
tions the name of Burnouf, but says nothing of 
Roth, Geldner, De Harlez, or Darmesteter. 
What he here gives is, in fact, simply an abridg- 
ment of his chapter on the Median religion in his 
‘ Ancient Monarchies,’ vol. ii., published in 1871; 
he seems to have read nothing on the subject 
since. Thus, he calls the sacred book of the 
Persians the ‘ Zendavesta,” which name, he 
says, ‘‘can scarcely be now displaced ” (p. 80), 
though, as a matter of fact, ‘‘ Avesta” has now 
come into general use. Perhaps, also, if he had 
consulted recent writers, he would be less posi- 


May 3, 1883 
tive in his description of the Persian religion. 
One does not expect long processes of investiga 
tion in such a manual as this, but one may ex- 
pect to be informed where the results are mark 
will find 


The unwary reader 


if he accepts, for example, 


edly uncertain. 
himself in evil case 
what our author says of Zoroaster (pp. 7S, 7) 

that, according to one account (Berosus), he was 
a Median king who conquered Babylon about 
B.C. 2458 (Berosus will not be quite sure of the 
date), but by another account, which is **more 
probable, and rests on better authority ” (Her 
mippus, Justin, Marcellinus, and 
Moses Chorenensis), he was a Bactrian, who, ** at 


Ammianus 


adate not quite so remote ™ (for Berosus’s date 


would, in fact, carry us back to the Flood), came 
And Rawlin 
son does not intimate by a word that there are 
these 


forward to teach a new religion 


modern scholars who whelly reject both 
seems to rest contented 
with the ‘‘ more probable” of the two, and the 
thence deducible little biography of Zoroaster 
Further, be informs us with equal pr 
(p. 93) that 
was Dualism 
that it 
admixture of the foreign superstitions of Magi-m, 


accounts. He himself 


sitiveness 
‘the original religion of the Iranians 
of a very pronounced type,” and 


“became corrupted after atime bv an 


or the worship of the elements” (p, 7 As the 
whole history of the development of Mazdeism 
ight 
interrogation, 


somewhere have 


is in debate, the author n 
note of 
bave done witbout 


put a as he could easily 
abandoning the form of a 
simple manual for lay readers. 

Rawlinson says, and not without right, that, 
in the space he has allowed himself, he could not 
trace each religion historically trom its first at 
pearance to its last phase, and he therefore limits 
himself to presenting each in the aspect which it 
wore at the full completion of its natural and 
We do not tind 


fault with this general restriction, though it has 


national development (p. 25%). 


its difficulties—for where are we to place the 
‘“complete natural and national development 

of the early Sanskritic Indian religion, or the 
Iranian, or the Phcenician ‘—but we regret the 
hard dogmatic tone that characterizes the book 
forced to depart 
from his plan and say something of the develop 
ment of In his ** ¢ 
after saying that the 
the construction of a 


where the author finds himself 
ideas, ‘oncluding Remarks,” 
time is not vet come for 
Science of Religion (in 
which opinion no scholar will differ with hin 

he proceeds to lay down several fundamental 


principles of such a science—namely, the various 
religions have had not one origin, but several 
distinct origins ; the Hebrew retigion could not 
have originated from any of the religions here 
treated of ; the sacred books of 
cannot possibly have been derived from the 


sacred writings of any of these nations : progress 


the Hebrews 


has been from monotheism tu polytheism, and 
not in the reverse direction ; the most probabl 
theory is the existence of a primitive relig 


communicated to man from 
monotheism and expiatory sacritice were parts, 
and the gradual clouding over of this primitive 
revelation everywhere, unless it were amon 
the Hebrews. Here is certainly a very fair 


line of a Science of Religion, of which, however, 
the author offers no proof at all in his precedi: 


chapters. We judge, therefore, that his 

tion 1s to Sciences of Religion as constructed | 

other men, and differing from bis own 

THE BLOCKADE IN THE CIVIL W 

The Blockade and the ¢ sers. Bv J. Russe 
Soley, Professor nm the United States Nav 
{The Navy inthe Civil War. Vol. 1] Chas 


Scribner's Sons 
IN the 
came from every village and bamlet, and car 


war of the 


without, whereof 


Rebellion the Volunteers 


The 


Nation. 


ried with them the sympathy of every 
munity The military operations wer isu 
an imposing scale that they da ithe | 
eve and tended to blind it to the bearing of t 


navy. 
of the 
be allowed that the 


With 


De rations on 


very different rl 
the tirst interest and 


fare greater than the 
cept perhaps when 
sails, or gunpowder 


prehended r evel 
Christendor seems 
not knowing how t 
ities, or What ¢ rit 
be called on to « uu 


that sailing- vesse WW ¢ 
generally recog 1 
had been ed for tl 


war, thev did not mi 


their advantages t 


with lar 
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In f she foundered the next time she went to 
sea If she sank, she would sink quickly, and 
tl e was s ill chance - of e cape She started 


from New York about noon on Thursday, towed 


gunboats, She 


’ 


by atug and escorted by two 


got al comfortably till the afternoon of Fri 
dav, when the sea rose and began to come 
aboard, Soon it was breaking over her smoke 
stack and blower-pipe, and caused the blower 


bands toslipand break. This stopped the draught, 
filled the furnace-room with gas, made the men 


there unconscious, and rendered the engines use 
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less for either propelling or pumping 
were set to pump and bail, and the tug headed 
In five hours smoother water was 
repaired, and the 

About midnight the Vo 


The men 


for the shore. 


reached, damages engine 


started slowly again 


nifor ran into another heavy sea. The wind 
was too high to hail the tug, and no provision 
bad been made for signalling at night. While 


the danger was increasing, the wheel-ropes jam 
med, and the vessel became unmanageable and 
to sheer about wildly. Fortunately, the 
beld. Half an hour repaired the in 

For several hours the position was criti 
At davlight the tug was ordered in-shore, 
M. the danger was past. Hardly 
water when the 
At nine 
that evening she anchored near the Roanoke, 
after the Merrimac had 
triumphant day’s work. 

In the next day’s tight Lieut. 5. 
had command of the turret and guns, with no 
means of receivirg orders from Lieut. Worden 
He was shut up in 
a revolving turret on a moving platform. The 
The marks 


began 
tow rope 
jury 
eal. 
and at SA 
the 
hawser which hud saved her parted. 


was Vonitor in smooth 


two hours closed her 


D. Greene 


except by passing the word, 


ports could only be opened to fire 
on the stationary flooring which showed the line 
of the ship were soon obliterated, and after one 
or two revolutions of the turret ‘it was impos- 
sible to guess at the direction of the ship or the 
At last the diffi 
culties became so great, the revolutions so con 


position of theenemy. . . . 


fusing, and the mechanism governing the move- 
ments of the turret so little under control, that 
it was left stationary, and the ship was fought 
It is evi 
dent that the escape that seemed so marvellous 


and the guns pointed by the helm.” 


was a very narrow one. 

The career of the Confederate cruisers included 
some of the most stirring episodes of the war, 
customary at 
wicked. 


and is told in some detail. It is 
the North to refer to it as wanton 
This is natural to the victims of it, but not justi 
fied by the facts. It does not appear that their 
course in the main law, or that 
their acts were different from those of all hostile 
They 
prise, and skill which, apart from the cause they 
supported, were worthy of high praise and 
honor, They preyed on an ample commerce, 
while they had none of their own to defend. 
Their efliciency is manifest from the injury 
they worked on the Northern merchant marine, 
from which it 

It was the true policy for the few Confederate 
cruisers to avoid our war vessels as they did. 
When they occasionally met them, the conflict 
was interesting. The Hatteras was sunk by the 
She 
was overmatched two to one, and none of her 
burst. beaten and surrendered 


and 


was without 


men-of- war. showed an energy, epter- 


has never recovered. 


Alabama twenty-five miles off Galveston. 
shells She was 
in thirteen minutes, and sank in ten more. On 
the other hand, the 
ment on the originai Monitor, captured the 
strong Confederate ironclad Aft/anta (altered 
from the English blockade-runner Finya/) in 
fifteen minutes by firing five shots at short range, 
four of which hit. As Captain Rodgers pithily 
remarked, the first shot took away tbe disposi- 
tion of the A¢/anta to fight, and the third her 
ability to get away. An interesting parallel is 
drawn between this action and that between the 
the war of 1812; 
In both cases a gallant 


Weehawken, an improve- 


Shannon and Chesapeake in 
just fifty years before. 
and popular captain, elated by society praise, 
with an undisciplined crew, sailed a few miles 
from port escorted by pleasure boats filled with 
spectators eager 
meet after fifteen minutes’ fighting utter defeat 
at the hands of a well-prepared, well-disciplined 
The 


to enjoy his triumph, only to 


Chesapeake, however, was 
The At 


antagonist. 


carried by boarding, with heavy loss. 


The Nation. 


lanta surrendered as soon as her vulnerability to 


fifteen inch shell was discovered. 

The most important of these engagements was 
the action between the Kearsarge and Alabama. 
This was particularly gratifying to the North 
on several accounts. The vessels were a singu- 
larly equal match. The had done 
She was built in England like 


Alabama 
great damage. 
an English gunboat, carried among ber guns a 
Blakeley 100 pounder rifle (considered in Eng 
land the best gun yet made), and many of her 
crew were Englishmen, so that she was in a 
measure associated in the popular mind with 
the ill will that had grown up against England 
for ber unfriendliness and arrogance toward 
the North in her tribulation. The career of the 
Alabama bad not been suited to develop drill or 
discipline, and here, as before, victory declared 
for the most thorough preparation and _ skill. 
The Alabama surrendered in about one hour, 
and sank in twenty minutes more. The Kear 
sarge only bad two boats left with which to take 
off ber prisoners, and the task was bopeless, as 
the Alabama was settling fast. The English 
yacht Deerhound had come out with the Ala- 
bama to see the fight. Captain Winslow had 
the right and the power to prevent her interfer 
ing with bis prize in any way ; but the alterna 
tive presented itself to him of seeing many of 
his prisoners drown like rats before his eyes or 
authorizing the Deerhound to save them. A 
generous man could not hesitate in his decision. 
Probably without much reflection, he asked the 
Deerhound to help, which it readily did. Cap- 
tain Winslow apparently expected that the 
beaten crew would be brought to him, and his 
officers urged him to shell the Deer- 
she made off with them. He very 


indignant 
hound when 


properly refrained, The Deerhound could not 
have surrendered them without incurring a 
PS 


grave responsibility to the Confederate Govern- 
ment, even if she had not been glad of the ex- 
cuse to liberate them. As soon as the men put 
foot in her boats they were on English territory, 
and Captain Winslow could no more take them 
from them than he could have arrested them 
afterward in the streets of Liverpool if he had 
met them there. 

This book is well arranged, written clearly, 
without technical terms, and shows great fami 
liarity with the subject. It is marked by tho- 
roughness of preparation, sound judgment, and 
admirable impartiality. It is a promising be- 
ginning of the projected series ; and if the other 
volumes prove worthy of this, they will make a 
valuable addition to tbe army series which has 
proved so useful and popular. 


Eliot. 
Women Series. ] 


By Mathilde Blind. [Famous 
Roberts Bros. 


George 


Boston : 


AssIDUOUS painstaking deserves its reward, but 
it ought not to be mistaken for higher and finer 
The author of this life of George 
Eliot has made the most of a few bits of fresh 
information about her childhood and 
days, and there are besides about a half-dozen 
of hitherto unpublished letters. A valuable list 
is given of articles contributed to the reviews of 


qualities. 


school 


twenty-five years ago, but the account of the 
Westminster is ludicrously inadequate—** not so 
fashionable as the Nineteenth Century.” The 
rest of the book is avowedly taken from sources 
so near at hand as Harper's, Scribner's, and the 
Contemporary. Indeed, most readers would 
better satisfied to find the articles 
A translation of 
some of the very interesting foreign (French and 


been 
themselves reprinted entire, 


have 


German) critiques upon George Eliot would be a 
positive addition to our rather slender store of 
good criticism, 

Seven chapters are devoted, each to one of the 
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novels, and an eighth to the poems, making in 
all two-thirds of the book. In her treatment of 
them, the author bas, it seems to us, entirely 
mistaken the oflice of the biographer. A review- 
er is justified in presuming that the book before 
bim has been, or may at once be, in the hands 
of his readers, but the biographer has to describe 
the life of his subject and his work, be that work 
a mission or a novel. Instead of clear sketches 
of the works of George Eliot, such as might im- 
pel the new generation to read ‘ Adam Bede’ 
and ‘Silas Marner ’—from which, be it remem- 
bered, they are almost as far removed as George 
Eliot herself was from * Waverley ‘"—we have a 
wearisome succession of negative criticisms : 
what sbe did not do, and what she should not 
have done. So little has the writer understood 
the remark which she herself quotes from one of 
George Eliot’s letters: ‘“ I would rather impress 
the public generally with the sense that they 
may get the best result from a book without 
necessarily forming an ‘opinion’ about it, than 
I would rush into stating opinions of my own.” 
Of the writer's own thought and style, one ex- 
tract will show equally its platitude and its pro- 
fundity : 

‘* However vastly a mountain may appear to 
loom above us from the plain, on ascending to 
its summit one always finds innumerable lesser 
emivences which all help in making up the one 
imposing central effect. And similarly, in the 
world of mind, many superior natures, in vary- 
ing degrees, all contribute their share toward 
the maturing of that exceptional intellectual 
product whose topmost summit is genius.” 

There is left to some one yet a great opportu- 
nity in writing of George Eliot. Mathilde Blind 
bas as much idea of the power and the scope of 
her genius asa wren might have of an eagle’s 
flight. 


Memoir of Annie Keary. By her Sister. 

don and New York: Macmillan & Co, 
THIS memoir possesses more than usual interest. 
Miss Keary’s was not a hfe of much outward in- 
cident, but it was a beautiful, helpful, and 
happy life, and it is told in this little volume in 
a loving and sympathetic spirit. Tbe early 
pages place before us a happy childhood in a 
delightful bome—a wholly natural and at the 
Her active and im- 


Lon- 
1883, 


same time an unusual life. 
aginative mind was fertle in childish devices; 
and one can very well understand the complaint 
ot her nurse : “ Nurse Bream had borne with the 
elder children. It had been a hard struggle 
enough, but ‘there was not one of them who 
ever had inventions such as Master Arthur and 
Miss Annie bhad’” (p 9). It was these “inven- 
tions” of the child that were the seed of the well- 
drawn characters and scenes of the novelist. As 
to the healthy, if simple, food on which the 
young mind was fed, we have some suggestive 
words on page 22: “How the modern child 
would sneer at Mrs. Sherwood and her goody- 
goody tales! One sometimes wonders what the 
grown-up people of that generation would bave 
thought of filling little heads with sensational 
sturies of ragged London depravity, like those 
which do duty as Sunday books nowadays, But 
each age to its own hking.” 

Of Miss Keary’s mature years we need say 
little. The admirers of her novels will be glad 
to meet bere and there the account of a person 
or event that suggested such aud such passages 
in them. A good deal of attention is given to 
her religious experience. She was the daughter 
of an Irish gentleman who, after serving through 
the Peninsular war, bad become a clergyman 
and settled in Hull, where she was born in 1825. 
She had, as was natural, a strongly religious 
pature; but “in her youth Annie’s thoughts had 
wandered from the old beaten tracks of religion 
in which she had been brought up, and she had 
then found relief for her difficulties in the teach- 

















ings of the Broad Church school of theology” (p. 
130). Afterward she was drawn to the High 
Church, for reasons which are described on page 
154: “It had been her natural shrinking from 
their bardness and cruelty that had first alienat 
ed her from the doctrives of the evangelical 
school: the want of patient human sympathy 
shown in them, and the pitiless punishment of 
the wicked ascribed by them to the Deity. In 
the Broad Church teachings she had found it a 
great relief to have condemnation narrowed and 
hope extended ; yet, strange to say, within that 
very liberty a seed of cruelty bad hidden whic, 
springing up by and by, seemed likely to choke 
the —holesome air.” This seed of cruelty—the 
pa. age is too long to give at length—is tound in 
the “easy confidence that all must be well with 
everybody in another state of existence,” the un 
dervaluing of “supernatural graces,” ete The 
story of this spiritual life—in whatever degree 
one may sympathize with its several phases—is 
one of absorbing interest. 


A Handbook of English and American Litera 
ture, Historical and Critical, with Illustrations 
of the Writings of eacb Successive Period. By 
Esther J. Trimble. Philadelphia: Eldredge 
& Brother. 1883. 

Landmarks of English Literature. By Henry 
J. Nicoll. D. Appleton & Co. 1885. 

OF many recent volumes upon English litera 

ture, this * Handbook’ is one of the most remark- 

able as an illustration of what is to be taught in 
public schools. It is complete in its scope. It 
covers the ground on which English literature 
has flourished from the regions where Baldur 
ruled over the city founded by Odin “at the 
historic date 70 B. c.,” to those where the Indians 
are now roving: it begins with ‘‘the earliest 
Celtic poets recorded in history—Ossian, Merlin, 


and Taliesin *“—of whom the two Jatter ‘prob 
ably lived in the mythical period of Arthur” 
but, as the narrative goes on, it becomes less ex 
haustive of the facts, isin the middle notably 
deficient, and at the end compensates for this by 
including a host of books known only to pub 
lishers’ catalogues. In style it is by turns tropi 
eal and frigid. In criticism and information it 
is alike deficient. Of the influence of classical 
learning, for example, there is little said except 
that “ the grave of the last writers of antiquity 
became the cradle of modern hterature.” It is 
needless, however—it would, indeed, be impossi- 
ble—to point out its defects in detail. A few 
citations will suffice to show its crudity, in 
anity, and tawdriness. Of Swift, it speaks ** as 
a willing dependant on the charity of others 
and of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels,’ it can say only that, 
‘‘rid of its coarse features, it becomes for chi 
dren a charming story of pigmies and giants.” 
Addison, on the other hand, *‘ had a * message’ 
to the world”; ‘* Keats, with Miltonic tread, was 
more purely sensuous ’—but we forbear. One 
sentence is really adequate, a naive definition of 
the metaphysical poets as *‘a class who carry 
out a train of thougbt further than their readers 
wish to follow.” The volume is strikingly pa 
triotic ; in the American portion, although it is 
true that nothing important is much dwelt on, 
nothing insignificant has been omitted, Thirty 
tive ministers are credited with contributions t 
our young literature since 1800; and space is 
found for the history of Indian missions and tt 
geography of Western States. Praise is not 
spared: Drake outranks Keats in fancy, and 
older and forgotten authors are assigned novel 
positions in the temple of Fame ; but Mr. How 
ells’s books, written “tin a style of great ex 
lence,” to be sure, are commended only as bein 
**so accurate that they serve as guide books 
travel,’ and Mr. James is more brietly dismissed 


‘The 


as a producer of ** many magazine stories.” The 


Nation. 


quotations that interleave the text are selected 
Without discrimination. In short, there is in 


the whole no literary insight, critical judgment 
wv skill in arrangement to be discerned Phe 
scholars who are condemned to study this v 
ume will learn as much English literature fr 
itas they would of rhetoric from a pocket di 


tionary. 
Mr. Nicoll has not undertaken to write a 
manual, dictionary, or history of English litera 


ture, but, as he states in his preface, be aims t 
supply information and criticism to the ordi 
nary reader regarding those English authors 
whose works are valuable to a modern busy 


man. The antiquarian portion—no inconsidet 
able part of the subject as now teught--hbe cis 
pepvses with at once, and begins with Chaucer 
He passes briefly over the earlier good pros 

thors and poets, and devotes most of his space 
to later times, including our own age, which hi 
treats at length. In all nearly two bundred 
names are mentioned, and the selection is in 
general admirable. He has not hesitated t 
avail himself of the profuse mat | 





a compiler in the biographical and critical pu 
ductions of recent years ; in fact, he has woven 


his book of liberal quotations, and tried rathel 


to compress the best existing Hterature on the 
subject than to give original work He is fam 
liar with this literature, and reduces the re 
searches of the Chaucer and Shakspere scholars 
for example, and the essays or books of Arnold 
Leslie Stephen, Minto, Morley, Saintsbury 
Lowell, and critics of that order, with skill and 
justice. His volume is therefore a very usefu 
compendium of the laborious study which t! 


best minds have expended on 
the last thirty vears; and it is, besides, writt 

in a pleasing and simple style, of greater correct 
ness than is found in most of what pass for 
books. The concluding chapter on magazines is 


a very compact statement of many facts not 


elsewhere to be found gathered together, so far 
as we know. In some particulars it would 
easy to justify a difference from the nelusions 
the author reaches, as in the relative sins 
Addison and Pope in their famous quart ul 
such minor points ; but in these cases either s 
mav be taken So, too, the Edinburgh rev 

ers seem of more ns t thant « 
Asa whole, howe the \ iv s v le 
trusted as having the weig bes t 


rity both for facts and opinions 
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By Sir Henry Sumner Maine. Svo, 35 50, 
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By Edward A, Freeman. 12mo, 315) 
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No New Thine 
By W. E. Norris, author of ‘ Matrimony.’ 
limo (Leisure-Hour Series), 31. 


Outlines of the Constitutional 
/1listor) Oo; the United 
Stales. 

By Luther Henry Porter, 12mo, 31 50. 
Classic Mythology. 

A Translation of Prof. G. Witt’s Griechische 
Gotter und Heldengeschichten. By Francis 
Younghusband. Supplemented with a Glos 
sary of Etymologies and related Myths. 


l2mo, $1 2. 
Floughton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 
By T. T. Munger, author of ‘ On the Threshold.’ 


] vol, lomo, $1 yO 
A book of discourses which merit - lare sure to re 


ceive, such attention as very few books of sermons 
either receive or merit They combine in a rare «e 

the alert, procressive, liberal spi rit of the age with the 
faith and reverence which conserve and characterize 


true religion in all ages. 
FROM PONKAPOG TO PESTH. 


By Thomas Bailey Aldrich, author of ‘ Marjorie 
Daw,’ ‘ The Story of a Bad Boy,’ ete. 1 vol. 
lémo, $1 25 

Travel -sketches, mostly in I urop » marked by careful 
observation, interesting comment on personal and na 
tional traits, a delicious humor, and that charm of styl 
which makes all that Mr. Aldrich writes so delightful 
reading 


THE QUAKER INVASION OF 
UASSACHUSETTS. 
By R. P. Hallowell. 1 vol. 16mo, $1 25 


Mr. Hallowell! has made an exhaustive study of the 


per cution of the Quakers by the authorities of the 
lassachusetts Bay Colony, and in this book he tells the 
pitiful story very clearly, correcting many inaccuracies 
in the histories Which have generally been accepted as 
authentic 
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